WILLIAM WALLACE MEIN 
Internationally known mining man who is in charge of 
fertilizer control for the Department of Agriculture. His 
salary is $1 annually. 
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Use the 


EDISON STORAGE 
BATTERY 


Its strength and ruggedness will insure greater 
certainty in mine production. Use Edison Batteries 


mn mn 
Mine Battery 
Lamps Motors 


The steel-and-iron con- ‘There’s a big advan- 
struction of the Edison tage in using the steel- 
Battery gives great du- and-iron Edison Battery. 
rability to the Edison Then you can depend on 
Mine Lamp. It stands your battery motors for 


up in service. It gives steady, reliable service, 
ample, unfailing light. The only storage day in and day out. You 
Successful use has made battery with any can depend on freedom 
the Edison the Standard from trouble. You can 
Electric Mine Lamp of ; > be assured of greatest 
America. Over 120,000 tts construction production at lowest 
in use. or elements. «x at. 
Ask for Bulletin 300-N. Bulletin 608-N on request. 


Edison Storage Battery Company 
Factory and Main Office, Orange, N. J. 


DISTRIBUTORS IN 


New York Boston Chicago Detroit San Francisco Los Angeles 
Seattle New Orleans Pittsburgh Kansas City Philadelphia Washington 


General Distributors of Edison Mine Lamps: Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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WYOMING- MAYARI 


Our product is now restricted 
to Government, Mine and Rail- 
road Business. 


As the demands from these 
sources get heavier we find some 


new way of increasing our output 
and shall continue to see 


to it that our obligations 
to the Mines are properly 
taken care of. 


It is necessary, however, to 
have the actual specifications 
on our books and we urge this 
for the operators’ protection. 


THE WYOMING SHOVEL WORKS 
WYOMING, PA. 
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Rock Drill Steel : 


Hollow and Solid 


Used Wherever the Best Is Needed 


Manufactured only by the 


INTERNATIONAL HIGH SPEED STEEL COMPANY 


IN ALL SIZES 
AND ALL SECTIONS 


Has for TWELVE YEARS held all records for QUALITY, 
EFFICIENCY, and UNIFORMITY, and is daily 
MAKING NEW RECORDS 


; Works: Main Office: 
% Rockaway, N. J. 99 Nassau Street, New York City 
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Avoid Crusher Troubles 


The Superior-McCully Gyratory Crusher has features that 
you will find in no other standard type of gyratory crusher. 
Its new improvements will end your crusher troubles. 
Designed to overcome the faults usually found in gyratories, 
this machine from the start has enjoyed a remarkable suc- 
cess. Over 100 now in use. 
THE NEW 
SUPERIOR - McCULLY 
GYRATORY CRUSHER 
(PATENTED 
“Eccentric and Gears” are Built in sizes from 10” t 
1 because al! dast orders received fo 
- excluded and Cut Gyratory Cn 
t Lime and Cen ie 
_ Lehigh Pc rtian d Cer 
ne Por 


1,000 t 
Let us tell you how we overcome common crusher troubles 
ASK FOR BULLETIN 
Worthingtcn Punp and Machinery Corporation 


New York Office, 115 Broadway Works, Cudahy, Wis. 
Chicago Office, 820 Old Colony Building 


Branch Offices in all Principal Cities M 472.4 


GREATEST 
CONSTANT 
PRODUCTION 


With Vulcan Hoists working for 
you there will be no le oft man- 
power or fime rough shut-downs 
Vu'caa Hoist made for Lehigh Cc alat i There are thirty-fe ur Vulcan safety 
Navigation Company, Lansford, I enture 

One terd. repeat order 

And Vulcan Hoists are speedy, enduring and simple. 
For the past 40 vears ‘‘Vulcans” have stood for the best workmanship, the best of material and the 


1 bring full imformation about how a Vulcan Hoist will make good for you. Write today. 


VULCAN IRON WORKS 


1736 Main Street 
WILKES BARRE, PENNA. 
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AMERICAN 
APPARATUS 
DEVELOPED 
AND 
MADE IN 
AMERICA 
BY 
AMERICAN 
WORKMEN 


THE GIBBS 
SELF-CONTAINED OXYGEN RESCUE APPARATUS 


Designed and adopted by U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
The Gibbs is the lightest, simplest and best Oxygen 
Breathing Apparatus yet developed. Tests prove 
that in its operation The Gzbds gives the most per- 
fect approximation to normal breathing ever at- 
The oxygen sup- 
ply is automatically controlled by the respiration of 
the wearer. 


tained in any type of apparatus. 


363 Sets of Gibbs Apparatus now in Govt. service 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
“Everything for Mine and Industrial Safety’’ 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
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\ 
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THE HANCOCK JIG 


The Hancock Jig will take 
the tailings at 14” to 14”. 
and give clean concen- 
trates. 

It will handle 100 to 800 
tons per 24 hours equally 
well. A very successful 
coarse concentrating ma- 
chine. 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 


Min‘ng Machinery Dept., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


EFFICIENCY —Maximum Result with Minimum Expenditure 


100% 
EFFICIENT ! 


It may cost you as much to install our equipment, but it will cost you less to 


maintain it. It is MILDEW, WATER AND FLAME PROOF. 


Let us send you samples and tell you about the three best brands of Brattice 
made. RED DIAMOND EVERLASTIC BRATTICE: RED DIAMOND 
BRAND BRATTICE, and EVERLASTIC BRAND BRATTICE. 


We guarantee Service, plus—Satisfaction, Dependability, Durability. 


GOODIN, REID & COMPANY, CINCINNATI 


43 Leonard Street, New York, N. Y. 987 Union Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Mines that have replaced steam whistles with a 
a Federal Electric Mine Siren find that it 
helps increase production by bringing their 


men to work on time. Its weird penetrating : = 


screech wakens everyone for miles around. . 
As an emergency warning— 
It is unmistakably your signal—no confu- 


sion is possible. It has none of the disad- there is nothing comparable with the 
“eder: P ingle fire 
vantages of steam or air signals. Always — Federal Siren. In a single fire or acci 
av save its cos anv times 
ready for instant service—current costs about dent save $ t 
ver by bringing uIcRLy. t can 
$2 a year—practically noothermaintenance ° 
be sounded instantly by the touch of a 
expense. Send coupon for names of promi- 
Fed 1S switch from any one of several widely 
nent mines using Federal § irens, also prices senrate stations. With coal produc- 
and full information. Don’t delay—Send tion a national necessity, the use of a 
now. 


Federal Siren is a patriotic measure. 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC 
MINE SIREN Federal Sign System 


(Electric) 


= 

Please send = 

Lake & Desplaines Sts. us full infor- S 

mation about = 

CHICAGO Federal Electric = 

Ss -names of = 

them— = 

Branches 
in all 
Large 
Cities 


Double head type—two evenly balanced 


rotors, one on each side of motor Address 


MiningCongre Jcurnal 
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AWARDED 

For elevators, 
dredges, lumbering, 
mining, --oilwell 
drilling, suspension 
bridges, stump 
pulling, cranes, 
derrick, shovels, 
rigging and every 
other form of wire 


WIRING 


ALL SIZES AND VOLTAGES trated catalogue. 


Every coil examined and labeled under 
n t 
the direction of the ur “wey oc warren rope usage in its 
or Doats ments in American 
andaeronlanes. Wire Rope News. 
‘Send for booklet fully > Gladly sent free to 
describing. LYS anyone upon request, 
We present these 
wires as the result 
of many years of 
exhaustive research 
and test under serv- 
ice conditions. assur- 
ing the greatest effi- 
ciency over the long- 
est neriod of usage. 
Thespecificz ations of 
this wire are adequate 
for the most extren 
requirements of in- Made by 
door use in high-class : 
structures as well as b 
simuctures as well as American Steel & Wire Company 
outdoor exposure. : 
Send Chicago New York Cleveland 
fully describing. Pittsburgh Worcester Denver 


Read about wire 


H. Channon Company 


MINING SUPPLIES 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Filter Cloths Brattice Cloth 
Machinery Belting, Packing and Hose 
Contractors Equipment Tents 


Heavy Hardware Manufactured Canvas Goods 
Manila and Wire Rope Twines and Cordage 
Machinists Supplies Engineers Supplies 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Mili Supplies 
GRIPWELL AUTO TIRES 
Unexcelled Service Dependable Merchandise 


New Catalog now ready. Send for your copy 


rope use. 
Ask for illus- 
| 
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More Coal thro’ Readjustment 
of Labor 


ORE cars on every train; more trips every day; fewer men required for 
gathering and cross entry work; more men available for drilling and 
“‘shooting’’—That is the readjustment the Ironton Storage Battery Locomotives 
will make in any time where one or more of the three types and 11 sizes of Irontons 
are used. 
IRONTONS ARE BUILT FOR LOW COAL, 
CROSS ENTRY AND MAIN LINE HAULAGE 
TYPE A—Shown in the illustration, is built TYPE E—Designed for narrow work. Has 
for heavy work—gathering big cars, main line outside wheels, narrow chassis and almost un- 
haulage and steep grades. limited battery capacity. Recommended where 
harp curves an zrades are enct tered. 
TYPE D—For gathering low coal and cross sharp curves and heavy grades are encountered 
entry work. Only 32’high. Battery capacity Each type ts standard and duplicate parts 


equal to any work for which it is recommended. can be had promptly from stock. 


Write to office nearest you for data sheet which will enable you to secure definite 
information about the Ironton best suited to your working conditions. 


THE IRONTON ENGINE CO., Main office and Factory, Ironton, Ohio 


Branch Offices.—1200 Fidelity Mutual Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. Keiser-geismer Ex ering Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. Steck Ex hange Bldg., 314 N. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. 40% Gas & Electric Bldg., D er, Colo. 60 Columbia 
St., Seattle, Wash. 584 Union Arcade Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Pineville, Ky. 
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STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVES 
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ROEBLING WIRE ROPE 
FOR THE MINE 
ELECTRICAL WIRES AND CABLES 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Agencies and Branches: 


New York’? Boston Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland 
Atlanta San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Portland, Ore. 


OF QUALITY HAZAR D 
for RPOPI 
HOISTING, HAULAGE orSLOPE, WIRE ROPE 
INSULATED 


PATENT “KILINDO” WIRES « CABLES 
NON-ROTATING dent 


Wire Rope 
FOR SHAFT SINKING. 
Sole Makers 
MONARCH PATENT 
MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Adaptable to any System 
Haulage. Absolutely Safe 


Macomber & Whyte HAZARD MFG CO 
Rope Co. WILKES-BARRE PA 
RACINE AVENUE NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 


533 CANAL STREET IstNAT'LBANK &f2 W ADAMS ST 
KENOSHA, WISC. 
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Save the 
Thoughtless 


ollars 


“I got the sweetest hat today. And, my dear, of course, 
1 didn’t really need it, but—” 


* * * 
“What if it is only a few blocks? Here, taxi!” 
* 


“I know I'd feel a lot better if I ate less, but I simply 
must have a big order of —” 


* * * 


Over there in the Picardy mud, pock-marked with 
significant craters and “plum-caked” with unspeakable 
things that once were men, our soldiers can’t hear all 
that some of us are saying. Good that they can’t, isn’t 
it? It wouldn’t make it any easier to stand firm against 
those blood-crazed, grey hordes who come on wave 
after wave because they believe their Kaiser is “God’s 
anointed shepherd of the German people.” 


* 


It isn’t that we Americans are a selfish people. We 
have simply been thoughtless. 

Money is needed to win this war—let’s give it. So far, 
‘we have been asked only to lend—to lend at a good round 
4% interest. Turn your THOUGHTLESS dollars into 
War Savings Stamps. 


NATIONAL WAR SAVINGS COMMITTEE, 


WASHINGTON 


WSS. 


‘WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
ISSUED BY THE 


UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 


Contributed through Division of Advertising United States Goo't, Comm. on Public Information 


This space contributed for the Winning of the War by 


THE PUBLISHER OF THIS MAGAZINE 
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Greamelectric, 


For Made in 
Handling Single 
Cars and 

Any Double 
Place Drum 


5-Horse power Electric Hoist. 
Specially adapted for use in and about the mines. 


We also manufacture electrically operated Rock Drills, Coal Punchers, 
and Gathering Pumps. 


Full information furnished on request. 


THE PNEUMELECTRIC MACHINE COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ROBT. HOLMES & BROS., Inc. 


Successors to DANVILLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
Corner North and Hazel Streets, Danville, IIl. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Danville Hoisting and Haulage Engines, both Light and Heavy Duty Type, first and second motion. 


Halbert’s Patent Self Dumping Cages. Holmes’ Patent Weigh Hopper. 
Plain Cages. Holmes’ Automatic Car Lifts for mine bottoms. 
Holmes’ Shaker Screen. Iron, Bronze and Brass Castings of all description 
Holmes’ Telescoping End Loader. Heavy Iron and Steel Forgings. 


All kinds of Plate Metal Work, particularly for coal mines. 
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RELIANCE 


LEATHER BELTING 


With the whole nation straining to secure 
maximum production, utmost efficiency in 
mining is vital. 

Metal ores and coals have got to come out 
of the ground in greater quantity if we are 
going to speed up production in other lines, 
because the product of the mine provides the 
tools and the fuel of the nation. It is the patri- 
otic duty of every mine owner to speed up 
production. If RELIANCE Leather Belting 
will help it should installed. 

In mine, factory and shipyard, RELIANCE 
Leather Belting is carrying dependably the 
burdens imposed by war. The mine owner 
who puts the stress of war service up to RE- 
LIANCE belting, serves both himself and his 
country. He has no fear that he will not 
make good, because RELIANCE Leather 
Belting has proven, through long years of ser- 
vice, that it is dependable. 

Write for catalog and data book of interest 
to all users of high-grade leather belting 


Chicago Belting Co. 


102 No. Green Street 
CHICAGO, U. S.A 


Francisec 


New York S 
Cleveland Los 
Rockford, II. I 

New Orleans » 
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The Du Pont American Industries Are: 


E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del. xplos Sives. 

Du Pont Chemie: al Works,New York, Pyroxylin 
and Coal Tar Chemicals. 

Du Pont Fabrikoid Co., Wilmington, Del., 
Leather Substitutes. 

The Arlington Works, 725 Broadway, New York, 
Ivory Py-ra-lin and Cleanable Collars. 

Harrison Works, Phi ladelp hia, Pa., Paints, Pig- 

ments, Acids and Cher oo 

Din Pont Dye Works, Wiln ington, Del., Coal 

Tar Dyestuffs. 


And electric firing with dependable 


Don’t Waste Explosives 


Tamp each charge thoroughly to confine the full force of 
the blast and use the explosive particularly designed for 
your kind of blasting operating. 
is to use Red Cross Explosives. 


One means of conserving 
Another economy is to 


Fire Charges Electrically 
There is no reason for using dynamite of 40% or 50% 
strength when the same or better results can be accom- 
plished with a grade of less strength. 


» Du Pont blasting machines 
and electric ineting caps is surer and safer. 


Our High Explosives Booklet and our 
Blasting Supplies Catalog will advise 
what will best serve you. Write for 
free copies. 


E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Powder Makers Since 1802. Wilmington, Del. 


Note:—When in Atlantic City, visit Du Pont 
Products Store. Boardwalk and Penn. Ave., and 
Du Pont Shooting School on the Ocean End of 
Young's Million Dollar Pier. 
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AN EXPLOSIVE FOR EVERY REQUIREMENT 


ATLAS BLASTING POWDER 
ATLAS BLASTING SUPPLIES 
ATLAS HIGH EXPLOSIVES 


Atlas Powder Company 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


The Equitable Powder 
Manufacturing Company 


Alton Blasting Powder 
Alton High Explosives 


Black Diamond Permissibles 


FUSE CAPS 


and 
Miscellaneous Supplies 


MILLS 
Fort Smith, Ark., East Alton and Marion, Ill. 
General Offices, East Alton, Ill. 
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At the Nation’s Service 


The ability of our country adequately to meet 
force with force on the battlefields of France 
is due in no small degree to the mineral 
wealth with which Nature has so richly en- 
dowed us. In the dark interior of our mines 
and on the scarred sides of our hills are born 
our battleships, and transports ; our tanks and 
ambulances; our cannon, guns, and bayonets; 
our shells and grenades; in fact all our im- 
plements of active warfare. 


The miners of the country are the men who 
labor first that these things may be ptt at 
the Nation’s service. That they rezlize the 
importance of their task is evidenced by the 
way in which they are performing it. The 
production of practically all minerals during 
1917 shows a great increase over 1916. And 
1916 was a record year. 


The Hercules Powder Co. is glad to call 
attention to these men and their work. We 
know them well, for our connections with 
them have been intimate for years. By far 
. the greater part of our production of Hercules 
Explosives is used by the miners who are 
doing so much to provide these implements 
which are vital for the winning of the war. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


= >! Chicago Pittsburg, Kan. 
Denver Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hazleton,Pa. Salt Lake City 

\ Joplin San Francisco 

4 Memphis St. Louis 


| 
> 1 New York Wilmington ,Del. 
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Output Increased 
with the 


Dumping First Two Loads of Trip T one mine this Dump has increased dumping 

capacity and speed over 200%. At avother 180%. 
Proof cn requet. This greater dumping capacity 
eliminates delays common to unloading cars, speeds all 
mine operations and increases output. Also, the Dump 
saves labor, saves cars and makes other important sav- 
ings. More details in Bulletin 180-M. Please write 
for it. And ask for expert advice about dumping. 


Dumping Completed and Cars Leaving Dump 


Wood Equipment Co. — Chicago 


Crossing 
New York Pittsburgh Knoxville Denver 
Architects Bldg. Union Arcade Holston Bank Bldg. 1707 Franklin St. 


We offer you improvements and protection 
under Ramsay, Wood, Claghorn and other patents 


Under the Lowest Roof 
The Goodman Articulated Storage Battery Locomotive 


Operates safely and successfully. It is particularly adapted to 
mines working thin seams. For the battery is carried low, between the 
motors on the two bogy trucks, with 
only the small idle wheels beneath 
it. Consequently, the deck of the 
locomotive is lower than is possible 
when battery must be placed above 
the large drive wheels of the ordinary 
mine locomotive. That is but one 
of many details of construction 
which shows how this locomotive is 
‘designed expressly for storage bat- 
tery operation.” Other details in 
Bulletin 522-M on request. 


GOODMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Chicago, Ill. 


New York Pittsburgh Cincinnati Charleston, W. Va. Birmingham St. Louis Denver Seattle 65 
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Let Us Help You 
Serve Effectively 


Service is vitally necessary in business today that 
we may pull together to accomplish our common 
aim. 

The General Electric Company has located in- 
dustrial power experts at all large cities in this 
country to serve industry's electrical requirements. 
For instance, experienced textile mill e'ectrical en- 
gineers will be found in all textile centers. Among 
other industries so served are the iron and steel. 
coal and metal mining, cement, clay and glass, lum- 
ber and woodworking, grain and sugar, canning, 
packing and refrigeration, shoes and rubber, paper 
and wood pulp, tobacco and cigars, chemicals and 
gas, and the construction and shipbuilding. 

These experts are prepared to co-operate with in- 
dustrial engineering firms to show the best way to 
drive a machine or a factory to get maximum pro- 
duction of highest quality at minimum power cost. 

Back of these experts is the experience gained in } 
supplying much of the electric power equipment now 
used in American industry and a corps of scientists 
with research facilities for pi»neer work. 

Call on us to help perfect your service to Ameri- 
can business. 


General Electric Company 


General Office: Schenectady, N. Y. Sales offices in all large cities 
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MINE SCALES 


We Manufacture From One to 


All Sizes of Heavy Seales 300-ton Capacity 


“The Standard” Scales are strictly high grade throughout, 
both in material and workmanship. During an experience 
of over a quarter of a century, we have installed scales for 


many of the largest mining, manufacturing and railroad i 
companies of the country, as well as for the U.S. Government. 
Send to our nearest office today and ask for Catalogue No. 83 3 


THE STANDARD SCALE & SUPPLY CO. 


Pittsburgh New York Philadelphia Baltimore Chicago Cleveland 
1631 Liberty Ave. 145 Chambers St. 523 Arch St. 409N.Gay St. 161 N. May St. 1547 Columbus Road 


| Phillips Patent 
_ Open Cap 
| Wheel Truck 


HE economies that this Truck will effect 
are real and tangible. The wheels will 
not wear out internally and are guaran- 
teed in this respect: they seldom break, due to our process of annealing and the high quality 
# of materials used; are thoroughly chilled, and when lubricated with fluid grease will run for six 
= months toa year with our lubrication. This Truck is used at hundreds of Mines, two concerns 
#3 each using over 10,000, while literally dozens of other companies have found it profitable to 
ft discard their old running gear in order to equip their cars with it exclusively. It will pay you to 
investigate this Truck. 
Write for full particulars 


Phillips Mine and Mill Supply Company 


Manufacturers of 


Mine Cars and Trucks—Gravity Screening Equipments—Larry Wagons 
Phillips Automatic Cross-Over and Automatic Push-Back Car Dumps 


South Twenty-Third Street : Officeand Works : PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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THE FIGHTING EAGLE OF AMERICA 


THE FIGHTING ORGANIZATION OF 


THE MINING INDUSTRY 
THE 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
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are designed to stand the 
hardest kind of service — 


whether operating in enclosed 


structures or exposed to the ex- 


tremes of weather. 


They are made up of a number of 
“S-A” Unit Carriers and a belt, and 
are so standardized that any belt con- 
veying requirement can be met without 
special work. This means that not only 
will the first cost be moderate, but that the 
equipment can be repaired or extended with- 


out long delays and big expense. 


The extra heavy construction and the ideally 
lubricated smooth running bearings insure economy 
7 
and efficiency in operation. 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, Illinois 


Conveying, Screening, Transmission Machinery 


The “‘S-A’’ Unit Carrier 
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BELT CONVEYORS | 
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Vot. 4, No. 9 


WASHINGTON 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

Every effort of the mining industry is 
bent toward the accomplishment of the 
great task of civilization—the suppres- 
sion of militarism and the perpetuation 
of democracy in the world. 

All of the machinery of transportation 
and exchange having its initiation in 
mineral production is being worked to its 
utmost. This situation has led to the 
determination by the American Mining 
Congress not to add to these burdens by 
holding a convention during the pres- 
ent year. Notwithstanding the present 
strenuous conditions, an intense interest 
prevails concerning the business condi- 
tions in the after war period when the 
Government shall cease its present war 
expenditure of approximately _ fifteen 
billions of dollars annually; when ten 
million men shall turn from war and war 
preparations to normal industrial pur- 
suits; when the present high prices shall 
seek normal levels and when the country 
must set itself at work to rehabilitate its 
production and transportation machinery 
and to earn the funds with which to pay 
the vast accumulation of debt contracted 
for war service. : 

Instead of a convention it has been 
decided to hold the annual meeting of 
directors and members either in Chicago. 
New York or Washington early in 
December. It is believed that by that 
time the war will be so well along that 
deliberate consideration can be given to 
the after war problems of the mining in- 
dustrv. War conditions have brought 
many changes. Shall these be continued 
or are we to go back to the good of the 
old system and to what extent shall we 


MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL 


| 
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eliminate the bad and how shall it be 
done? 

All these problems connect themselves 
closely with the wage problem and the 
price problem. Prices must come down, 
but how far can wages remain at high 
levels which all desire and the price of 
the necessities which the laborer con- 
sumes be reduced ? 

Can the railroads continue to pay high 
wages and yet give reasonably cheap 
transportation facilities to the public? Is 
there brains enough in the nation to solve 
these problems without a-panic? If a 
panic is the only way, and such is the 
belief of many wise men, how will you 
adjust your industry to best stand the 
shock ? 

As there will be no convention to dis- 
cuss these problems, the American Min- 
ing Congress proposes to prepare a 
compendium of discussion of this subject 
as it relates to the mining industry in a 
special reconstruction number of Tre 
MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL to be issued 
early in December. It proposes to make 
this discussion concise, yet complete, and 
to bring to it the best thought of the men 
who have given most attention to these 
problers. To defray the extra expense 
of the edition and to catalogue the busi- 
ness firms of foresight and public spirit, 
the friends of the movement will be 
asked to subscribe for space in which the 
personal story of their business appeal 
to the public may be told. 

Surely there is brains enough in the 
country to prevent the suffering and 
want and disorganization which must 
follow a panic. Surely the effective in- 
telligence of the country can steer the 
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business craft through the inevitable 
rapids of after-war reorganization and 
prevent it from being foundered on rocks 
plainly in view. 

The reconstruction number of THE 
MINING CoNGREss JOURNAL will under- 
take to marshall and concentrate the best 
public foresight and to so direct public 
effort that continuously employed pro- 
duction machinery may at all times pro- 
vide liberal wages to all employees, fair 
profits to all operators, and to the con- 
sumers the cheapest supplies possible 
consistent with liberal wages and fair 
profits. 


NEW DRAFT LAW 
AND THE MINES 

The danger to industrial America 
through the working out of the new 
draft law has caused the Government to 
awaken to the necessity for very intelli- 
gent cooperation with employers, in or- 
der that disaster may be avoided and loss 
in production of raw materials mini- 
mized. 2 

Especially is there recognition of the 
danger to the mining industry, and when 
officers of The American Mining Con- 
gress brought the matter directly to the 
attention of Provost Marshal General 
Crowder, prompt assurance was given 
that every effort would be made to pre- 
vent loss of man power in the mines. 
“Every man who can be spared to carry 
on war work must be used for the army,” 
the General said, “but we are endeavoring 
to prevent anything happening to the 
industries upon which we depend for war 
materials or for the safety and comfort 
of our men.” The attitude of Colonel 
Conkling, in charge of problems con- 
nected with the production of coal, was 
the same. 

The Administration, through its civic 
departments, is cooperating closely with 
General Crowder in working out the 
necessary protective measures. The now 
thoroughly organized employment serv- 
ice, sub department of the Department of 
Labor, has been granted certain powers 
of control over unskilled labor, even to 
the extent of forcible allocation, if neces- 
sary, to war work. The Labor Policies 
Board, in charge of Felix Frankfurter as 
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chairman, has materially strengthened its 
work through the organization of a 
“man-power committee,” at the head of 
which is Charles Neave, well known as 
an attorney of high standing in New 
York, and who is working very closely 
with the War Department in establish- 
ing the machinery which not only admin- 
isters the draft, but is being called upon 
to work out the man-power problems in 
industrial centers. Mr. Neave reiter- 
ated the statements of General Crowder 
and his assistants—that no weakening of 
man power would be allowed in mines, 
“though employers must give this matter 
immediate attention and assist us to 
understand their needs,’ he said. He 
then outlined the organization of the 
draft machinery and requested the co- 
operation of The American Mining Con- 
gress in getting the plans of his commit- 
tee promptly before the mining operators. 

A new element was brought into the 
situation through the organization of a 
“labor committee” in the Bureau of 
Mines, with J. E. Spurr, chairman of the 
board, in charge of War Minerals Inves- 
tigations as chairman. All of the forces, 
though working separately and from 
different angles, will coordinate their in- 
formation to insure the most satisfactory 
results. Long before the rules were 
promulgated and while the draft bill was 
still in debate, The American Mining 
Congress gave the detailed information 
to its members and affiliated bodies and 
began the work of organizing the operat- 
ors along protective lines. 

Incidental cases of injustice may be 
discovered where district boards may 
fail in giving consideration to the state- 
ments of employers, but THe MINING 
CONGRESS JOURNAL believes that these 
cases will be the exception and_ that 
Chairman Neave of the man-power com- 
inittee will be able to invoke proper 
action on the part of the War Depart- 
ment. Already there have been reported 
to The American Mining Congress cer- 
tain cases where serious results will fol- 
low the withdrawal of certain men, but 
these cases are in the hands of the proper 
officials for investigation. 

The Mining Congress appealed to 
every operator not to handle his labor 
draft problems in a perfunctory manner, 
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but to be able to place individual state- 
ments covering every “key” man in each 
mine or business department of mining 
companies directly in the hands of dis- 
trict boards. The request means a great 
deal of work for corporations employing 
hundreds and in some cases thousands of 
men, but before the draft machinery be- 
gan work many of these corporations 
were listing the information desired. It 
is a case of man power for army and 
industry and the man power is as im- 
portant for one as for the other. Gen- 
eral Crowder intends to man the army, 
and if employers desire to retain the 
pivotal forces in their producing depart- 
ments it is up to them to cooperate with 
proof of the necessity for retaining every 
important trained and efficient man and 
further—to furnish proof of his efti- 
ciency. 

THe MIntnc ConGress JOURNAL be- 
lieves that a liberal measure of praise 4s 
due to the administrative officers who 
have endeavored to work out this most 
remarkable program by which every 
man will be made to do his bit. We also 
desire to add a word of praise for the 
excellent manner in which the Adjutant 
General has worked out a system of 
“furloughs” whereby errors, when rec- 
ognized, can be rectified promptly. This 
newly established order of the War 
Department has already returned several 
thousands of ship builders and munitions 
workers to their labors—it being invoked 
first in this department of war energy. A 
few weeks ago it became effective in the 
coal mines and thousands of operatives 
have returned to the mines. In the first 
week of September the system was ex- 
tended to metalliferous mines and Direc- 
tor Manning has been made certifying 
officer to pass upon individual furlough 
claims. Its working is simple but 
efficient. When it is found that a man, 
necessary to the strengthening of 
war production has, through inadvert- 
ence or even through his own expressed 
desire, been placed in the army, a careful 
investigation of the circumstances is 
made. The man is appealed to by the 
War Department to fulfill the part of a 
patriot and return to the shop, mine, 
shipyard or office whence he was taken. 
He is allowed to draw civilian pay and 


have civilian privileges, but he remains 
a soldier and wears his uniform and is in 
fact a member of the army reserve and 
recognized as such. 

It is an expensive system, individual 
cases costing as much as one hundred 
and fifty dollars, but it is the one existing 
method by which interference with pro- 
duction may be prevented. 

America does not intend to repeat the 
costly error by which England was 
obliged to return 25,000 of her skilled 
miners and laborers from the trenches to 
re-man her industries. The newly 
organized and coordinated machinery, 
although attempting a task of almost 
superhuman magnitude, will, no doubt, if 
proper cooperation is granted upon the 
part of employers, work satisfactorily 
except in the rare instances where abuses 
may be attempted. 
MINING AND METAL- 

LURGICAL RESERVE 

Regardless of the plans already an- 
nounced for the protection of mining 
under the new draft law, THE MIntnG 
CONGRESS JOURNAL takes the liberty of 
commenting upon a plan proposed by 
Director Manning and his associates of 
the Bureau of Mines, and insists that the 
plan should receive immediate and favor- 
able consideration from the war admin- 
istration. 

While every effort will be made to 
prevent loss of man power in the mines, 
there will be some loss. It cannot be 
wholly prevented by the methods already 
devised. A number of technical men 
occupying positions of highest import- 
ance are liable to enlist or be drafted. 
They may be placed in obscure positions 
where their technical training will be of 
no particular value. The loss of tech- 
nical men in the mining industry is a 
serious matter at any time, and much 
more serious at a time when every 
skilled brain should be employed in 
bringing production to maximum. 

The problem cannot be solved merely 
by exempting men because, regardless 
of the expressed preferences of the Gov- 
ernment, hundreds of these men will re- 
fuse exemption and will insist upon join- 
ing the fighting forces. The suggestion 
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of the Bureau of Mines officials—a most 
excellent one from every standpoint—is 
that there be organized a Mining and 
Metallurgical Officers’ Reserve Corps 
made up in part of volunteers and in part 
of qualified men now of draft age, and 
that they be directed to work where they 
will be most efficient. This will mean, in 
the majority of cases, their present em- 
ployments. 

With this Reserve Corps under control 
of the War Administration, the technical 
forces represented can be moved when 
and where necessary, the trained intel- 
lects utilized to maximum advantage to 
the industry and to the Government, and 
it is not beyond the realm of possibilities 
that such a body of men will be badly 
needed for the rehabilitation of Russian 
mines and to open to the world the vast 
mineral resources of Siberia. 

The scheme as already placed before 
the Administration includes the appoint- 
ment of a special representative of the 
mining industry on each district draft 
board with advisory power in selection of 
the “key men” of the industry, for the 
proposed reserve service. All men 
selected for the reserve were to be 
assigned to remain in civic occupations 
until called for special duty in the army. 

The plan is a good one. It did not 
originate in the army and it was promptly 
rejected. But this war is not going to 
be won by allowing the military s»irit to 
override common business sense, and 
Tue MINING ConGress JouRNAL sug- 
gests that the splendid business men of 
the nation who have dropped their pri- 
vate affairs to assist in working out the 
enlarged military program give serious 
attention to the thought advanced by the 
men responsible for much of the prog- 
ress now being made in the production of 
our war minerals. 


ORGANIZATION IS SALVATION 

An editorial quoted from the Daily 
Mining and Financial Record of Denver, 
puts squarely up to the nation a problem 
which must be worked out upon intelli- 
gent business lines. The startling facts 
concerning both white and yellow metals 
have been developed so recently that few, 
even of the financial writers in America, 
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seem to have grasped the cold, hard real- 
ity of the situation. 

The American Mining Congress has 
labored consistently to establish a belief 
on the part of mining operators in the 
necessity for a national bureau of mining 
economics. Such a bureau would have 
been in position to have warned the na- 
tion—both producer and lawmaker— 
long ago of the pending condition. Such 
a bureau is proposed by this organization 
and will some day assist the mining in- 
dustry to maintain a profit-making level 
through an actual knowledge of facts 
necessary to intelligent investment of 
capital and energy. 

The recent organization of The Amer- 
ican Gold Conference through the com- 
bined effort of Gov. Emmet D. Boyle, of 
Nevada, and The American Mining Con- 
gress is the result of the realization 
forced upon producers that radical read- 
justment of mining conditions must come 
quickly to prevent undue and _ possibly 
disastrous decrease in available gold. 
The facts and argument given by the 
writer quoted below show that the timely 
warning sounded by THE MininG Con- 
GRESS JOURNAL was based upon a real 
and not upon a theoretical condition: 

“The statement is often made that ‘there 
is more gold and silver in the ground wait- 
ing to be mined in the future than has ever 
been mined from the beginning of time to 
date. No mining man doubts this state- 
ment, but all of them recognize the fact 
that the ore that remains to be mined is 
of far lower grade than that which has 
been mined, and that if it is ever to be 
mined, it will have to be worth more per 
ounce than it ever has been yet. 

_ “It is time for the people of the West to 
tace facts. The big gold and silver mines, 
capable of producing these metals in quan- 


tity at a low cost, are worked out. There 
are no great bonanza camps left from 
which to get cheap gold and silver. It 


costs more today to produce gold or silver 
than ever before, and unless it is made a 
more profitable business these low-grade 
leftover deposits will not be worked. 

“In 1893 there were such camps as Aspen. 
Rico, Creede, Silverton, Ouray, Leadville and 
the camps of Clear Creek and Boulder 


counties, which contained numerous mines 
yielding ore that carried from 200 to 1,590 
ounces of silver per ton, and a strike of 
an ore body running 400 to 500 ounces of 
silver per ton was not considered a start- 
ling matter and caused only passing com- 
ment. 
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“Today in these same camps fifty-ounce 
silver ore is considered high grade and the 
lucky finder of it is more envied and gets 
more notoriety in the local papers than an 
old-time miner got when he discovered a 
new mine carrying 1,000-ounce ore. A dis- 
covery of 500-ounce ore in any of the mines 
in these camps is a sensation. There is not 
a single mine in any of these camps pro- 
ducing 200-ounce ore in anything like the 
quantity that any one of the numerous and 
famous old producers turned out before 
1893. And there never will be. 

“But no one who knows mining will 
doubt doubt for a moment but that there is 
more silver and gold in the mines of these 
camps than has ever been taken out. It 
is there because it does not pay to mine it 
at the present price per ounce of these 
metals, and there it will remain until it 
does pay. A great deal of this ore will pay 
with gold at $30 per ounce and silver at 
$1.30 an ounce. With these prices for the 
gold and silver produced from now on, the 
West can produce the metal needed and 
mining be made one of our imporfant indus- 
tries again. Without them it will rapidly 
cease to exist. 

“It is highly possible that there are in 
the West undiscovered camps as good as 
any that have been found heretofore, but 
we must admit the fact that efforts to 
locate them have been unsuccessful to date, 
and that even if another Aspen, Creede or 
Rico is found, the total amount of gold and 
silver they will produce will be but a drop 
in the bucket to what is so badly needed 
now. It will take a dozen camps like 
Creede, Aspen or Rico to furnish the silver 
needed. Ten Cripple Creeks would not 
supply us with more than $3,000,000,000 
worth of gold, and this amount will not go 
far toward putting old gold reserve back 
to the point where it would represent 35 
per cent of the world’s bonded indebted- 
ness. The chances of finding this number 
of new camps are nil. The chances of find- 
ing even one more Cripple Creek are ex- 
tremely small, so that our future gold and 
silver supply must come from the low- 
grade leftover deposits, and silver and gold 
must be made worth more per ounce, 

“Fifty dollars for gold and $2 an ounce 
for silver will not put a single ounce of 
these metals into the ground nor increase 
the quantity that nature has stored in the 
earth. A new crop of rich gold and silver 
mines, such as the West has known in the 
past, will never be opened up. Our future 
supplies of the metals must come from the 
extremely low-grade ore, now too poor to 
work, and possibly from a few scattering 
new camps to be found, if possible. 

“The miner must have an increased price 
for these metals or go out of business. An 
increase of price in gold of $10 an ounce 
will barely cover the increased cost of 
labor and supplies which the miner buys. 
It is an increase of but 50 per cent, whereas 


in many camps it is a fact that the gold 
miner is faced by an increased cost of 100 
per cent for labor and supplies. 

“The miner is not alone concerned in 
this. Everybody directly or indirectly 


connected with the mining business will 


feel the effect, if the gold and silver mines 
are forced to close. Thousands of stock- 
holders in mining companies, every busi- 
ness which furnishes supplies directly or 
indirectly to people interested in gold and 
silver mines, will be affected. 

“Unless the supply of gold and silver is 
increased, our credit will rest on pure 
paper. The cost of living will advance 
faster than ever before and it will take a 
bushel of paper money to buy a bushel of 
wheat. 

“The combined strength of every man in 
the West must be placed back of the vari- 
ous metal mining associations, institutes 
and The American Mining Congress, regard- 
less of whether he is directly interested in 
the mining business or not. 


THE COAL SITUATION 


_The coal question is largely a matter 
of figures. That is, Italy produces no 
coal and turned to England to get it. 
France produced, in normal times, less 
than she used. Then she lost part of 
her mines and turned to England to get 
the balance. Those countries which pro- 
duced food for England needed coal to 
carry their food to tidewater and, nat- 
urally, turned to England to get it. 

Then England, making the identical 
mistake that America is now duplicat- 
ing with so much sagacity, drafted her 
coal miners into the army and began to 
lose coal production at the very mo:nent 
when the call upon her was the greatest. 

England, having no other place to go, 
has turned to America for coal. We 
must produce it or the world is going 
to run short. 

It becomes, then, a simple matter of 
figures to tell what the coal situation 
really is. Those figures concern them- 
selves with: How much does the world 
need? How much is America produc- 
ing? What is the difference? That 
difference between supply and demand 
will tell the coal situation better than 
could be done in a volume. 

We have not the complete coal budget 
of the world. Neither have we a de- 
pendable record of American supply 
because it is going up sharply one week 
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and falling precipitately the next. How- 
ever, we can come pretty close to it. 

The American budget calls for about 
2,400,000 tons a day of all kinds of 
coal—anthracite and bituminous com- 
bined. The production of bituminous 
has twice been up to 2,100,000 tons a 
day and the production of anthracite is 
pretty steadily at better than 300,000,000 
tons a day. Therefore, on two occa- 
sions the daily production of coal has 
equaled the budget. Most of the time 
we have fallen short of the American 
budget alone. We have a sizable deficit 
of coal staring us in the face—unless 
it happens that the budget figures are 
wrong. 

This takes no account whatever of the 
foreign demand. This will measure 
easily 300,000 tons a day. Some of it 
will go to Europe direct. Other ton- 
nages will go to South America to move 
the crops to save us the annoyance of 
having to supply much larger quantities 
of food. 

So, at our best, we are short by 300,- 
000 tons a day of meeting the demand 
upon us for coal. Those are the figures. 
They are ugly. But balance sheets, 
which show in red, are never pleasant 
sights. We must look at this one 
squarely because it may mean_ that 
we will have to default in some of our 
serious war obligations—obligations to 
supply material to men who are fighting 
at the front. 


WHO IS TO BLAME? 

Before war was declared with Ger- 
many, efficiency was required in the 
management of every commercial enter- 
prise in America. From the office boy 
in the administrative department of a 
commercial house or factory to the 
president of a railroad, it was a rec- 
ognized and well-established condition 
of employment that business efficiency- 
getting results for the corporation, was 
required. 

Maximum profits at minimum costs 
were demanded, but in both corporate 
and public service it was well established 
that maximum results came only when 
there was complete cooperation between 
employer, employed and public. The 
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public furnished the motive for produc- 
tion, the employe the skill and brawn 
and the employer the dynamic energy— 
the capital upon which the enterprise 
depended to meet the demands for pro- 
duction. It was an ideal partnership. 
It made for friendliness in commercial 
exchange and encouraged employer and 
employed to consider service a pleasur- 
able duty, and cooperation a necessity. 

It would not be stating a truth to say 
that there were no exceptions to this 
rule or to claim that improvements were 
not possible, but generally speaking the 
business institution which was success- 
ful managed its affairs upon that basis. 
It was expressed tersely as “good busi- 
ness practice’ and had become na- 
tional habit. 

This was before the war. 

Today the “business efficiency expert” 
seems to have been forgotten. We are 
told—if we call attention to some glaring 
example of inefficiency or lack of the 
old cooperative spirit, that we have but 
one business before us—the winning of 
the war. The great work of military 
preparation is uppermost in most minds, 
but by some it is seized upon as an excuse 
for inconsiderate treatment of the pub- 
lic, for forcing new and most onerous 
conditions of labor, for abuses in public 
and senu-public service which at other 
times would not be tolerated, for discour- 
tesy on the part of employes, for lack of 
courtesy to the public and—we fear—for 
what has almost become a great national 
grouch. 

This indictment is couched in rather 
general terms and has no specific appli- 
cation to the thousands of employers 
or employed who just naturally feel 
that in time of stress there should be 
a closer union of interests between men, 
though one has but to keep eyes and 
ears open wherever business or public 
activities are carried on, to prove the 
indictment in hundreds of specific, indi- 
vidual cases. 

The offense takes on various forms, 
from the profiteer who attempts to ex- 
tract the last dollar or penny from the 
public for the least possible return in 
goods or service and the ticket clerk in 
the railroad office who answers 
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pective travellers with an uninterested 
or possibly impudent air, down to the 
least of unskilled employes. It includes 
not alone the man who palms off smaller 
portions of inferior goods at profiteer- 
ing prices but the makers of legislation 
who unthinkingly oppress business and 
suppress production through unfair and 
inconsiderate law making. It includes 
the men who have been “gouging” the 
Government through delivery of inferior 
goods and the laborer who gives as little 
as possible in lieu of the maximum which 
old-time business conditions demanded. 

If, in destroying the Hun and his hell- 
ish designs upon civilization and de- 
cency, we also create for ourselves a 
national disintegration of commercial 
spirit, wipe out business courtesy and 
win the war only to find that the labor or 
the financial profiteer or “pirate” is a 
dominating factor, then indeed will our 
victory have been a costly one, not alone 
in treasure and blood but in the loss of 
a phase of Americanism which has made 
for national unity and happiness. 


WHY NOT FIND THE REASON? 

From time to time the newspapers, 
probably basing their statements upon 
government reports, warn the public that 
the labor shortage in the mines cannot but 
result in a great coal shortage this com- 
ing winter. In at least one district, 
within recent weeks, the failure to mar- 
ket the proper amount of coal led the 
Provost Marshal’s office to investigate 
statements that miners were leaving their 
work in such numbers that drastic meth- 
ods would be necessary to prevent miners 
from entering the army. 

It is admittedly true that there is a 
labor shortage. Put it is as true that 
lack of system in transportation of coal 
when it is removed from the mines is 
another grave cause of danger. 

It must be admitted that rolling stock, 
including locomotives, has been trans- 
ported to the European battlefields lessen- 
ing the traction possibilities and causing 
a readjustment of train movements, 
but it is certain that some method can 
be worked out whereby the maximum 
movement can be assured. In one dis- 
trict, the Clarksburg (W. Va.) field, 


large mining properties have been closed 
down as long as three days out of seven 
within recent weeks because of a glut 
of loaded cars and lack of engine power. 
Many miners have left these properties 
to go where they thought they could find 
continuous service. The fuel commis- 
sioner of the district has taken the mat- 
ter before the Fuel Administration. His 
investigations have shown what, to the 
public and operators, appears to be lack 
of management in handling the traction 
situation. Investigation by operators ap- 
pears to establish the fact that loaded 
coal cars often travel less than 100 miles 
in a week; that splendid, monster loco- 
motives are only driven 100 miles in a 
day when mechanical experts assert that 
such machines should be made to pull 
loads for sixteen hours out of every 
twenty-four. 

If a privately owned enterprise failed 
to produce 100 per cent results in time 
of peace the stockholders would demand 
to know the reason and to have a change 
in method or management. In these 
times, when men are giving their lives 
and both men and women are straining 
every nerve to keep things moving at 
high speed, it would seem that there is 
every reason to demand highest efficiency 
from the railroads upon which every 
phase of civil and military life depends 
for fuel—the life of industry. If there 
is inefficiency in management anywhere, 
if theories or rules of labor unions, or 
politics stand in the way, there should 
be no mincing of words. The simple 
statement that the war has created con- 
ditions which are difficult to meet is not 
enough. The surest way to win the 
war is to develop such efficient manage- 
ment of our internal commerce that the 
army and navy will be backed up by a 
nation which is sure of itselfi—because 
it is efficient. 


THE ZINC “PROFITEER” 

One of the most interesting statements 
vet placed before the War Industries 
Board was that filed and discussed by 
the committee of Joplin-Miami zine pro- 
ducers which attended the recent meet- 
ing of the price-fixing committee. 
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THe MINING CoNGRESS JOURNAL is 
permitted to give publicity to this detailed 
statement, which indicates the exact 
status of the zine industry in these try- 
ing times and shows that under the exist- 
ing agreement between the smelters and 
producers the margin of profits is dan- 
gerously small. 

We give the brief and tables of costs 
in detail and feel impelled to remark that, 
had there been in existence a bureau of 
economics which could have given simi- 
larly complete statements to the war ad- 
ministration and the excess profits tax 
committee at the proper hour, there 
would have been less opportunity for the 
administration to mismeasure the load 
possible for the mining industry to carry 
in the distribution of the war burden. 

The statement, signed by the commit- 
tee, follows: 

War Industries Board, 
Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen: 

In May, 1918, the high-grade ore produc- 
ers submitted a brief before this board 
showing the cost of producing zine concen- 
trates in the Joplin district to be $58.37 per 
ton, made up as follows: 

Operating cost per ton concentrates. .$40.00 


Depreciation and depletion........... 10.00 
Royalty per ton concentrates, based 
on average price of $57.12 at 15% 


Since May, 1918, our operating costs have 
increased approximately 10 per cent, bring- 
ing the cost per ton of concentrates to $63. 
(Table showing increase in various items 
in operating expenses is attached hereto.) 
Statement showing details of production 
cost are as follows: 


10.00 


Operating cost 
Depreciation and depletion.......... 
Royalty per ton concentrates, based 
on average price of $69.08, at 15% 
royalty .... 


9.00 


The high-grade producers sold 45% of 
their production to sheet zinc manufactur- 
ers at $75. The balance was sold at the 
average low grade market, which made the 
average price received for all grades of 
zine concentrates sold by high-grade pro- 
ducers from May 18 to August 17, $60.08. 

The depreciation and depletion charge of 
$10 per ton concentrates used in this state- 
ment is insufficient. The present acute 


labor shortage results in such inefficiency 
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that operators find it necessary to draw on 
their best ore to avoid serious loss. This 
will shorten life of mines very materially 
and charge for depletion should be in- 
creased to compensate for same. Develop- 
ment of new ore reserves is almost wholly 
neglected. Until the unfavorable conditions 
above mentioned have been relieved it is 
probable that the maximum production has 
already been reached. 
Respectfully . submitted, 
High-grade Ore Producers 
Joplin District— 
P. B. Butler. 
J. W. Hoffman. 
H. I. Young. 
C. F. Dike. 
D. C. Corner. 
Relative percentage of total mining cost 


as of May, 1918, and per cent increase be- 
tween May and August, 1918 


. ~ at 
a 
O 
~ 
— -—— + 
= 
A, & 
< 
Power......... 15 10 1.5% 
Labor.......... 55 10 5.5 
Explosives...... 15 5 75 
Drill repairs .... 2 10 20 
Hard iron ...... 5 5 Po." 
Belting......... 1 10 10 
Misc. supplies .. 7 15 1.05 
100 


Cost per ton concentrates, May, 1918. .349.09 
10% increase 4.00 


Cost per ton concentrates, August, 1918 $44.00 


Depreciation and depletion.......... 10.00 

Royalty per ton concentrates, based 
on average price of $60.08 at 15°7.... 9.00 


Lamp Substitution to Save Coal 

The United States Fuel Administration, in 
connection with the manufacturers and dealers 
in incandescent electric lamps, has worked out 
a detailed plan for eliminating the inefficient 
types. The lamp manufacturers, at a meeting 
held in Washington, voluntarily agreed to 
abandon the manufacture of certain types of 
the inefficient carbon filament lamp, in accord- 
ance with the program which practically calls 
for the discontinuance of their manufacture and 
sale. 


Net increase in costs...........10.05% 
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SEN. HENDERSON REWRITES 
THE WAR MINERALS BILL 


Measure Goes to Senate Minus Minimum 
Price Principle and Other Features— 
Carries $50,000,000 Appropriation. 


Senator Henderson, of Nevada, chairman 
of the Committee on Mines and Mining, re- 
ported the War Minerals bill to the Senate 
on September 5. His report to that body 
is as follows: 

The Committee on Mines and Mining 
after consideration of the bill (H.R.11259) 
unanimously directs the chairman to re- 
port the same favorably, as amended. 

Extensive hearings were held by the 
House Committee on Mines and Mining, 
and a most comprehensive report sub- 
mitted by its chairman, both of which 
were carefuly weighed by your com- 
mittee. 

As is so often the case, however, the 
pasage of the bill in the House brought 
it to the attention of many who had there- 
tofore shown no appreciable interest, and 
resulted in a flood of suggestions, additional 
information, and protests, directed to the 
bill as it came from the House. 

The Senate Committee, therefore deemed 
it advisable to hold further hearings and 


allow those interested to express their 
views, and also investigate the further 
sugestions and new information. which 


the publicity surounding the passage of 
the bill had caused to be placed before 
its members. 

These hearings developed many new 
facts, and in view of these several changes 
were adopted, which necessitated the prac- 
tical rewriting of the bill. 

The minimum price principle had the 
approval of the House, but the attention 
of your committee was called to the pos- 
sibility of the Government thereby in- 
curring onerous obligations which might 
be avoided by an elaboration of the con- 
tract principle approved by the House, thus 
lessening the Government’s liability, By 
the contract system, the Government wold 
know definitely just what the obligation 
would be, whereas the minimum price 
feature might so stimulate production as 
to place it in a most embarrassing posi- 
tion. 

The adoption of the contract system 
places the Government in the position of 
buyer and seller, necessitating an increase 
in the appropriation from $10,000,000 to 
$50,000,000. This, however, is a revolving 
fund, and should be returned to the Treas- 
ury through the various’ transactions 
when the purpose of the bill shall be ful- 
filled. 


In the course of the hearings considerable 
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opposition was expressed to the licensing fea- 
ture, and it does not appear that this is 
essential to the successful operation of 
the legislation, and its withdrawal will 
render the measure more acceptable to the 
mining industry. 

Many penalty provisions were contained 
in the House bill, but it is felt that this 
is sufficiently taken care of in Section 4 
of the amended bill under the President’s 
power to establish rules and regulations, 
and providing a penalty for failure to com- 
ply therewith. 

The importance of legislation dealing 
with the necesities named in the House 
bill is fully recognized by the Senate Com- 
mittee, and none of these are disturbed. 
“Sodium,” however, was inserted in lieu 
of “sea salt,” which would be included by 
the former. This is a more comprehensive 
term, and was recommended by members 
of Government agencies interested in the 
supply of chemicals for the requirements 
of the United States. The Senate Com- 
mittee also added “phosphorus.” on ac- 
count of the increased demand due to its 
utilization in various phases of war prer 
aration, such as the smoke screen, steel 
manufacture, etc. 

The importance of legislation affecting 
the subject matter of this bill is set forth 
in the report of the House Committee. 
Report No. 493. Emphasis is added by a 
letter of Secretary of the Interior Lane, 
and by Chairman Baruch of the War In- 
dustries Board. 


BOARD ON METALLURGICAL 
MATTERS IS APPOINTED 


In order to assure the more complete co- 
ordination of the various ordnance depart- 
mental activities along metallurgical lines, it 
has been decided to establish a Board on Metal- 
lurgical Matters. The appointment of this 
board will also assure the complete coordina- 
tion of similar activities of the different divi- 
sions of the War Department and the War 
Industries Board. 

The personnel of the board is as follows: 
Dr. G. W. Sargent, Engineering 
chairman; Lieut. Col. W. P. Barba, Produc- 
tion Division; Maj. A. E. White, Inspection 
Division, representing the Ordnance Depart- 
ment; Lieut. Col. F. B. Richards, of the office 
of the Assistant Secretary of War; Mr. L. L. 
Summers, representing the War Industries 
Board, and Mr. William H. Smith, represent- 
ing the manufacturers. 

The board will act not only for the various 
sections of the Ordnance Department, but also 
in connection with the manufacturers working 
for and with the department in the production 
of war material, and will gather the most re- 
cent and complete information on all metal- 
lurgical products. 


Division, 
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REVENUE BILL CARRIES 
OVER $8,000,000,000 


Big Tax Measure Finally Introduced in 
the House—Bill Draws Fire of Senator 
Smoot. 


The new revenue bill, which is expected 


to raise $8,182.492,000, was introduced in 
the House of Representatives on Sep- 
tember 3. The Ways and Means Com- 


mittee had a long struggle with the bill 
and some portions of the bill will be op- 
posed on the floor of the House by mem- 
bers of the committee. The committee 
declined to embrace all the suggestions of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. Chairman 
Kitchin insisted on the maintenance of 
his idea of excess profits. The following 
published criticism of the bill appears to 
find much favor: 

“A party in power 


may well view with 
some apprehension the 


approach of a na- 


tional election of legislators iollowing 
closely upon the enactment of the largest 
measure of taxation in history. The au- 
thors of this measure have attempted to 
confine the incidence of the taxes to small 
classes of contributors. For this reason 
corporation and large individual incomes 


and beverages are made to bear the greater 
part of the burden. Consumption taxes, 
the levy upon the breakfast table and upon 
the purchases of the great mass of peo- 
ple, have been studiously avoided. Yet it 
would have been just to call upon the 
mass of people to contribute in proportion 
to their expenditures, and therefore in pro- 
portion to their means, to bear a due share 
of the costs of the war of which the ben- 
efits will accrue to them in the same 
measure that they accrue to the persons 
who will be reached by this revenue en- 
actment. For some reason which has never 
been made clear to the public, too, stamp 
taxes upon bank checks have been omitted 
from the bill. 

“The members of the committee appear 
to have disregarded the danger that in 
taking billions from the income of indi- 
viduals and corporations they are dimin- 
ishing the fund from which subscriptions 
and payments for war bonds must come. 
They have trusted to patriotism, to the 
willingness of the people, no matter at what 
sacrifice, to make each bond issue suc- 
cessful, or they have trusted to pure luck 
in that respect, while carrying out their 


purpose to leave the great mass of voters 
free from imposts which might affect their 
political opinions and actions. 


‘The bill unanimously reported from the 
committee to the 
of law; it 
the Senate 
Changes 


House is only a project 
undergo the revision of 
and of the Senate 
made, but the 


must 
Committee 


itself. will be 
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country should not entertain the belief 
that they will be important, or materially 
alter the nature of the bill or the princi- 
ples upon which it was based. The time 
is too short. The appeal for subscriptions 
to the Fourth Liberty Loan is but a little 
more than three weeks away, and it is in 


every way desirable that the revenue 
measure should be out of the way before 
that subscription is opened.” 

Scenator Smoot refers to the bill as a 
“mess of absurdities.” 

Senator Smoot took particular excep- 


tion to the alternative scheme of excess 
and war profits taxation proposed by the 
committee. He pronounced this “a penalty 
upon the nation’s productivity,” and de- 
clared it would be ruinous to industries 
vitally necessary to the prosecution of 
the war. 

Senator Smoot aserted a 
nation of the bill showed that it was 
framed “to hit as few voters as possible.” 
He scored the committee for failing to levy 
consumption taxes and urged the adoption 
of a gross sales tax of about one per cent. 


close exami- 


which he said would yield $1,000,000,000 
annually. 
A very hurried examination of the new 


Revenue bill (H.R.12863) reveals changes 
which will be of special interest to mining 
men. This synopsis is not complete but 
will aid our readers in reaching a fair con- 
clusion concerning its provisions: 

Section 201. With reference to determining 
gain or loss from sale of property, an addi- 
tional provision is inserted providing that if 
the property were acquired after March 1, 
1913, “the cost thereof or the inventory value” 
shall be the basis, and section 202 following 
provides the conditions under which invento 
ries shall be taken. This provision is some- 
what obscure and a construction by the De- 
partment by way of a ruling will likely be 
necessary to determine the meaning of it. 

Section 210. The normal income tax against 
individuals is changed from 2 per cent to 12 
per cent, with a proviso that the first $4,000 
above the credits shall be taxed at 6 per cent. 

Section 211. Levies a surtax upon net in- 
comes above $5,000, ranging from 2 per cent 
to 65 per incomes in excess of 
$5 000,000. 


The definition of income is substantially the 
same as in the present law. 

Section 214. Pertains to deductions, para- 
graph 10 thereof making a material change in 
the depletion allowance for oil and gas wells 
and mines. This allowance is not limited to 
“the market value in the mine of the product 
thereof,” as in the old law, but gives the power 
to the Secretary to fix a reasonable allowance, 
according to the peculiar conditions in each 
case, and the law extends this privilege to the 
owners of leases as well as the owners of fee. 

Section 218. Provides that individual part- 
ners shall be liable for income tax for thei: 


cent otf 
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proportionate part of the firm’s 
whether distributed or not. 

Section 230. Is the income tax on corporate 
earnings. This is a tax of 18 per cent upon the 
net income in excess of all credits, but pro- 
viding that the rate shall be only 12 per cent 
upon all earnings distributed as dividends, and 
also 12 per cent on the amounts paid during 
the taxable year of the earnings in the dis- 
charge of interest-bearing obligations outstand- 
ing at the beginning of the year. 


earnings, 


EXCESS AND WAR PROFITS 

Section 301. Provides for the levying of an 
excess profits tax or a war profits tax, which- 
ever will produce the higher tax, against the 
net earnings of all corporations, and the bill 
has defined corporations to mean “associa- 
tions, joint stock companies and insurance 
companies as well as private corporations.” 
This appears to be an important difference be- 
tween the purported bill and the present exist- 
ing law in that there appears to be no attempt 
to impose an excess profits or war profits 
tax upon the business of individuals and co- 
partnerships. (The existing law [section 201] 
includes the individual and copartnerships. ) 

Section 302. Provides that where the in- 
vested capital is not more than $25,000 the tax 
to be imposed shall not exceed 35 per cent of 
the net income in excess of $3,000, and that ii 
the invested capital is more than $25,000, but 
not more than $50 000, the tax shall not exceed 
40 per cent of the net income. However, this 
limitation does not apply where the net income 
of such corporations is more than $50,000. 

Section 303. Is an innovation providing that 
a corporation “the earnings of which are to be 
ascribed primarily to the activities of the prin- 
cipal owners or stockholders who are them- 
selves regularly engaged in the active conduct 
of the affairs of the corporation and in which 
capital is not directly or indirectly a material 
income-producing factor,” in lieu of the war 
profits and excess profits tax, shall pay a tax 
of 20 per cent of the net income in excess of 
$3,000. There is limitations, however, on this 
where the income or 50 per cent of it consists 
of gains derived from government contracts, 
or where the invested capital is more than 
$100,000, and in these cases this provision will 
not apply, but the general tax provision will be 
applicable. It appears that this section will 
include the case of prospectors in mining and 
oil where capital is not a material producing 
factor. 

Sections 310, 311 and 312 are new and pro 
viding for war profits which allows the average 
actual pre-war earnings for the years of 1911, 
1912 and 1913 as a deduction plus 10 per cent 
on any new capital introduced into the busi- 
ness since the pre-war period or less 10 pet 
cent on any capital withdrawn from the busi 
ness since that time. The difference between 
this deduction and the total net earnings for 
the taxable year shall bear a flat tax of 80 
per cent known as the war profits tax. If the 
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corporation was not in existence during such 
years the deduction will be $3,000 plus 10 per 
cent of the invested capital for the taxable 
year. This would seem to be very unfair to a 
new corporation, and especially to mining com- 
panies operating where the life of the indi- 
vidual mine is short and uncertain. 

Section 315. This is the excess profits pro- 
vision providing for an arbitrary allowance 
of 8 per cent upon invested capital plus $3,000, 
and a tax of 35 per cent upon the income in 
excess of the credit and not in excess of 15 
per cent of invested capital, a tax of 50 per 
cent between 15 and 20 per cent of such cap- 
ital, and a tax of 70 per cent on net income 
in excess of 20 per cent of the capital. A new 
provision of this section allows greater privi- 
lege in taking full credit from the next lower 
classification. 

Section 326. Defines invested capital and is 
practically the same as the old statute except 
that paragraph 2 limits the cash value of tan- 
gible property to the par value of the stock 
issued therefor. This is practically the same 
as the old statute, but the Treasury Depart- 
ment in construing the law credited the excess 
value of property as “paid in surplus.” An 
early draft of this bill contained a provision 
that a taxpayer would be entitled to the excess 
value of exchanged property as paid in sur- 
plus which was eliminated from the bill as 
reported. This might be construed as being 
intentional on the part of the committee to 
exclude that excess value of property from 
being considered as invested capital. This ts 
a very important matter and no doubt the 
Senate will be asked to clarify the situation. 

Section 327. Confers power upon the De- 
partment to grant relief as has been done 
under the present law under section 210. This 
is a good provision and should be retained. 

Section 336. Contains a provision that no 
consolidated returns shall be considered, but 
that the tax must be assessed upon the in- 


dividual corporation liable therefor. This 
provision will likely cause a great deal of 
contention. 

Section 1000. Is the new excise rate of 


$1 for each $1,000 of value for all corpora- 
tion stock. There is very little change in this 
except in the doubling of the tax. 

Section 1200. Provides for an advisory 
board to be composed of five members to be 
appointed by the President and to be confirmed 
by the Senate. It is assumed that this board 
is to take the place of the present advisory 
board, but to have authority. The 
statute does not describe its duties. 


greater 


New Hampshire Administrator Named 

The United States Fuel Administration 
announces the appointment of Hovey E. 
Slayton, a prominent shoe manufacturer of 
Manchester, N. H., as State Fuel Admints- 
trator for New Hampshire 
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COOPERATE TO STABILIZE 
CRUDE PETROLEUM PRICE 


National Petroleum War Service Com- 
mittee and Fuel Administration Take 
Decided Action. 


A plan has been made effective through the 
cooperation of the National Petroleum War 
Service Committee and United States Fuel 
Administration that is intended to result in 
stabilizing the price of crude petroleum both 
to large and small refiners and maintaining 
the flow of crude oil in its present channels. 
It is believed that the arrangement will pre- 
vent any radical change in consumers’ prices 
of gasoline and other oil products. 

The details are to be handled by committees 
on conciliation and cooperation of the various 
producing fields. It has been the custom for 
various refiners to bid against each other for 
crude production by paying premiums in ex- 
cess of the base rate for oil as established by 
the larger pipe line companies. This has re- 
sulted in the diversion of oil from one refinery 
to another and in many instances the payment 
of excessive prices for crude oil. It has led 
to considerable disorganization and for some 
months the Fuel Administration has sought to 
correct these practices. The greatest difficulty 
arising from this situation was experienced in 
the Mid-Continent field. 

Mark L. Requa, General Director of the 
Oil Division of the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministration, recently met the producers and 
refiners of the Mid-Continent field in meetings 
at Tulsa, Oklahoma, and Houston, Texas. As 
a result of his suggestions the producers and 
refiners named from their own members 
committees to adjust any local dispute which, 
in the event they were unable to settle, it was 
agreed, would be referred to the National 
Petroleum War Service Committee. Should 
the National Committee be unable to adjust 
the dispute referred to it then appeal may be 
had to the Fuel Administration. 

The plan provides generally for maximum 
premiums to be paid for oil of varying qual- 
ities in the various fields throughout the 
United States. It arranges, so far as is 
practicable, for the flow of oil in existing 
channels and assures protection as to price 
and supplies for small refiners. At the same 
time it will prevent any radical change in 
consumers’ prices due to the competition which 
has influenced such prices. 

The Fuel Administration believes that by 
leaving the settlement of all questions as to 
premiums and diversion of crude oil to the 
voluntary agreement of the industry itself the 
harmonious relations between the various 
interests will be maintained. 

The Fuel Administration is also endeavoring 
to have established fair differentials for re- 
finers and distributors. 

It is believed this assure the 


plan will 
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producer a satisfactory price for his oil; the 
independent refiner protection against the 
higher bids of his competitor who would pay 
a greater premium and that the flow of pro- 
duction will be maintained without interruption 
or change. Thus the oil industry is contribut- 
ing to the war-work program by eliminating 
cond:tions which have arisen out of the 
premium practice and through the harmonious 
adjustment of such differences as have existed 
in the past. 


Conditions Grew Worse 
Denver, Colo., August 21, 1918. 
rR. J. F. CALLBREATH, Secretary, 
The American Mining Congress, 
Munsey Building, 
Washington, 
Dear Mr. CALLBREATH: 

I see that in the August issue of the Con- 
gress Journal you have reproduced my letter 
to you in respect of gold production; in which 
I suggested certain requirements as forming, 
in my judgment, the absolute minimum if pro- 
duction was to be maintained; but that, if in- 
creased production were required, a bonus in 
some form would be necessary. 

May I be permitted to say, 
same channel, that the conditions, especially 
as to labor, have become still more unfa- 
vorable since that letter was written. I am 
now convinced that unless direct assis- 
tance, sufficient to absorb the increase of 
costs, is promptly forthcoming, the larger 
number of gold mines in this State will 
close down. If, later on, the Treasury 
should find that increased production of 
gold within the United States is neces- 
sary, we should have to resort to gov- 
ernment operation, for gold mining is at 
best not a very profitable industry, and 
a large proportion of gold mines will not 
justify reopening with private capital un- 
der war conditions. 

Yours sincerely, 
George Collins. 


through the 


Production Records Broken in Connellsville 

Where the car supply has permitted, there 
has been marked stimulation of energy in bi- 
tuminous coal mining regions. Report received 
by James B. Neale, director of production of 
the United States Fuel Administration, is to 
the effect that for the week ending August 23 
the Connellsville field showed a production of 
716,954 net tons, breaking all previous records 
for output for this district. 


Moseley Appointed 
The selection of Mercer Pamplin Moseley 
as assistant fuel administrator for the state of 
New York has been approved by United States 
Fuel Administrator H. A. Garfield, and an- 


nouncement to that effect has been communi- 
cated to Delos W. Cooke, New York state fuel 
administrator. Mr. 
Robertson, resigned. 


Moseley succeeds C. E. 


i 
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SUGGESTS REMEDIES TO AID 
THE GOLD MINING INDUSTRY 


Helena, Mont., August 2, 1918. 
J. F. CALLBreatH, Secretary, 
American Mining Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: 
Under the heading “Crisis in Gold Min- 


ing,” Engineering and Mining Journal 
(New York), July 20, 1918, p. 146, it is 
stated that the advisory committee, re- 


ferred to, is anxious for suggestions, same 
to be sent to your office. 

Prior to reading the above item, I had 
prepared the following and beg to submit 
the same for consideration. I also refer 
to the Mining and Scientific Press (San 
Francisco), December 29, 1917, p. 924, “Do 
We Need Gold?” as my views of the sit- 
uation, early in the discussions on Gold 
Mining which, from last fall on, have be- 
come more and more insistent. 


GOLD, THE STANDARD OF EXCHANGE 


The fixation of the value of gold, i. e., 
the coin, or exchange, value; represented 
by an ounce of the metal, was an arbitrary 
matter, but, in its inception, bore a gen- 


eral relation in the conception of its orig- 

inators, to the value of articles of com- 

merce and labor, of the time. ° 
World-wide influences markedly and mate- 


rially altering these relations, it is logical that 
the commercial powers—the nations of the 
earth—now in position to act in unity, estab- 
lish a new relation between this, the most ra- 
tional of-all metallic metals of exchange, or 
medium of exchange, and the articles of com- 
merce and labor. 

Prior to the advent of the war, the re- 
lations between the medium of exchange 
and commerce and labor, were hurrying to 
a crisis, soon to demand an adjustment. 
Per capita production of gold was dimin- 
ishing as well as the proportion of gold 
to general business transactions. The 
tenor of available sources had reached a 
low point and deposits were worked on 
most tenuous margins that the supply 
might be maintained. With the war, and 
the rise in materials and labor, these, and 
gold mining in general suffered, the bur- 
den steadily increasing until, now, we are 
told that the falling off will reach 35 per 
cent. This is due to the wide disparity be- 
tween this, the fixed medium of exchange 
for, and the articles of, commerce and labor 
necessary to its production. 

It is, then, as stated in the first para- 
graph, logical, that the nations of the 
earth, the allies with their productiion of 
85 per cent of the gold of the world, fir 
a new relation between this, the recognized 
medium of exchange and the articles of 
commerce and labor. 

Immediate action is 


Such 
fixation can be but 


allied 


imperative. 
tentative. An 
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conference spells delay Being tentative, 
pending the termination of the war and 
establishment of post-war normal 
mercial conditions, such tentative 
is practicable through the legislative pow- 
ers of the largest credit nation, fortui- 
tously one of the largest gold producers, 
of the world, viz. the United States, pre- 
eminently in position to do this. 

Emergency action is essential, is imper- 
ative; there is no room for argument. 
Such argument as there has been, since the 
advent of the war has all been on the one 
side, i. ¢., the essent nature of main- 
taining and increasing gold production, in 
itself the most convincing argument 
against the present unbalanced relation 
between the medium of exchange and ar- 
ticles of commerce and labor. 


com- 
hixation 


REMED 

The first step is to effectively suppress 
propaganda and departmental action against 
financing gold mining’ enterprises. This, 
as with profiteering of the past 
months, bears the ear-mark of the hoarder 
of gold who looks to the day of a pre- 
mium, by stress of conditions; remove the 
fixed—or implied—embargo against manu- 
facture and transportation of mining and 
metallurgical machinery and supplies es- 
sential to gold mining and _ production; 
stabilize prices for essential mining, mill- 
ing and metallurgical supplies. 

The second step; determine, as affecting 
conditions in the United States and in its 
relations to international commerce, a re- 
lation of the value, per ounce, of the me- 
dium of exchange to articles of 


commerce 
and to labor, commensurate, as nearly as 
practical, with existing conditions, this to 
serve, tentatively and until a value can 
be established, by agreement, between the dom- 
inant nations of the earth. 

\s a war-measure, temporrary 
may, in part, be afforded by the 
of federal taxation on ld 
gold mines and others, producing, in part, 
this metal. This action will, logically, be 
followed by the gold producing states, by 
similar action. Alone, such action would 
release some gold production, taken  to- 
gether, with the tentative fixation of value, 
as a war measure, the two afford a ra- 
tional solution that will insure a maximum 
supply. Substitution of this, as a war 
measure, by international fixation of rela- 
tive values between gold—the medium of 
exchange—and articles of commerce and 
labor, to take place upon the return of 
stabilized commercial conditions, after the 
war. 

A bonus on gold is but an incentive to 
dishonesty and its trail of evils. 

To allow gold to “go to a premium” but 
affords the profiteer his opportunity, to 
the injury of law-abiding citizens and, due 
to the uncertainties of a fluctuating and 


relief 
removal 
production of 
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speculative range of values, for gold offers 
little inducement to the investor or ope- 
rator, hence will not maintain or increase 
the production, and will per se carry with 
it increased cost of materials, supplies and 
labor. 

Great Britain, at the time of fixation of 
the relative value of gold, was preemi- 
nently in position to do so, the relation, in 
terms of our currency, being one ounce 
gold to $20.67, standard of value, as repre- 
sented in articles of commerce or labor. 
The United States, due to its position as 
the largest creditor nation, the largest 
manufacturing and exporting nation, is to- 
day in like position. Action by this coun- 
try will receive the cordial endorsement of 
Great Britain, of France, of the allies. 

The fixation of relative values is not a 
parallel to the yard stick, as one editorial 
writer puts it: 

“The price for gold is not fixed. Com- 
modities are exchanged for a certain quan- 
tity of gold, and it does not matter whether 
that be expressed in ounces, dollars or 
pounds sterling. Any change in the basis 
of exchange would be like a modification 
of the yard stick. A decree that the vard 
should be henceforth 72 inches long, instead 
of 36 inches, would not induce anybody to 
part with twice as much cotton cloth for 
the same money.” i. e., the “same” medium 
of exchange for which he parts with his 72 
inches of cotton, for in his statement he 
overlooks a factor in the transaction, viz.: 
the medium of exchange. (Engineering 
and Mining Journal, New York, July 27, 
1918, p. 189.) In the same issue, page 165, 
second paragraph, Mr. Thane says: “The 
value was arbitrarily fixed by the Bank of 
England * * *.” 

That the present relation between the 
value of gold and trade “was fixed”—to 
accord with the then existing conditions 
permits and justifies the fixation today to 
meet the vastly altered relations. This, 
then, is the only logical course to follow. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Copy to Hon. T. J. Walsh, U. 
for Montana. 


Ropt 
S. Senator, 


NO PRIORITY FOR MATERIALS 
FOR NEW OIL REFINERIES 
The United States Fuel Administration has 
announced that owing to the shortage of steel 
and other materials, and because there is am- 
ple refining capacity in the mid-continent oil 
fields to take care of demands, it 
would not approve any priorities for materials 


existing 


to be used in the construction of new refineries 

Priorities will be approved for materials to 
maintain existing facilities and for such addi- 
tions thereto as are in the 


necessary 
interest. 


national 
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WESTERN COAL BEING 
TRIED OUT IN CHILE 


As a means of relieving the pressure upon 
eastern coal, the United States Fuel Adminis- 
tration has arranged a test of state of Wash- 
ington coal in South American industrial 
plants. 

Trial cargoes were recently shipped from 
Puget Sound to Chile. The coal cargoes were 
accompanied by fuel experts, who will con- 
duct the experiments. 

Heretofore the coal for South American 
export has been taken from the mines of West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania and Maryland, which 
mines are now carrying the heaviest burden in 
producing coal for government uses. It is esti- 
mated they are 14,000,000 tons behind the pro- 
duction required from them to meet the war 
demands. 

If it should be demonstrated that the west- 
ern coast coals will answer the South Ameri- 
can demands, a measure of protection will be 
afforded the eastern mines, the product of 
which is under heavy demand for navy uses, 
for bunkering of ships, and for industrial pur- 
poses in the congested manufacturing section 
of the northeast. 


Kentucky Fields Re-classified 


The coal fields of Kentucky have been 
re-classified into five producing districts 
by an order of the U. S. Fuel Adminis- 
tration, effective August 23. The order 
also fixes the prices at which coal shall 
be sold within each district. No changes 
of existing prices have been made except at 
certain thin vein mines of the Hazard and 
Elkhorn fields which have been given an in- 
crease of price equal to other fields where the 
same character of coal is mined. 

Heretofore, the 


state was divided into 
two grand districts, the 85th degree of 
longitude being the dividing line. Under 


the new classification maximum prices for 
each of the districts have been fixed for 
run of mine, prepared sizes and screenings, 
in the order given, as follows: 


District No. 1......... $1.90 $215 $1.60 
District No. 2......... 2.10 2.35 1.85 
Destrict No. 2.55 2.80 2.30 
District No. 2 20) 2.45 1.95 
District No. 5.4.0.6 2.20 2.45 1.95 


Exceptions are made in the following 


cases: 
Blue Gem Coal Co., $3.55, $3.80 and $2.40: 


Wallan-Jellico 


Coal Co., $3.25, $3.50 and 
$2.50; Elkhorn City Coal Co., and Guthria 
Coal Co., $2.55, $2.80 and $2.30. 

To all of the above prices may be added 


45 cents per ton for wage increase if the 


producing companies are entitled to add 
such allowance under the President's order 
of October 27, 1917. 
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D. C. THOMSON 


Consulting engineer 


COAL MINES GET PREFERENCE 
OVER OTHER WAR INDUSTRIES 


Coal comes first under an order of the War 
Industries Board covering the distribution of 
power by the West Penn Power Company, in 
the Pittsburgh district. The order will give 
coal mines a full supply of power, although 
other war industries served by the West Penn 
Company are now working a restricted num 
ber of hours. 

Under the tremendous increase of war in 
dustry in the Pittsburgh district, the West 
Penn Company was overloaded. A breakdown 
in generating machinery added to the short 
age. Under a previous plan, it was proposed to 
meet the shortage by dividing the power among 
all the war industries in the dis 
trict, restricting lesser essential plants to night 


essential 


operation. Under this plan the coal mines, 
numbering about 150 in the Pittsburgh dis 
trict, would have been forced to accept their 


pro rata share of the curtailment 

Che vital importance of maintaining the in 
creased production of coal and the necessities 
of industries served by the mines in the Pitts 
burgh district, presented to the War Industries 
Board by the Fuel Administration, prompted 
the order giving the mines first call on the 
available powet 
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EXISTING COPPER PRICE IS 
EXTENDED TO NOVEMBER 1 


The President has proved an agree- 
ment, made between the producers of cop- 
per and the Price Fixing Committee of the 
War Industries Board 


ifter investigation 
by this committee in unction with the 
Federal Trade Commission as to cost of 


production), that the lum price of 
copper shall be twenty-six s per pound, 
taking effect August 15, 1 shipments 
after said date, but subject to revision 
after November 1, 1918 ». b. cars or light- 
ers at eastern refineries, f. o. b. cars or 
lighters at Pacific Coast refineries for 
Pacific Coast destinations, and f. o. b. cars 
or lighters New York if shipped to eastern 
or interior destinations from Pacific Coast 
refineries and from refineries the inte- 
rior of the United States 


made after November | 
any change in price ma 
ing Committee to tak 
date. This maximum 
additional charges on 
proved by the Price 
June 5, 1918. 

The conditions are: first, that the pro- 
ducers of copper will not redu 
now being paid; second, that they will sell 
to the United States Government, to the 
public in the United States, and to the allied 
governments at 


uce the wages 


not above the maximum 


price; third, that they will take the neces- 
Sary measures, under the direction of the 
War Industries Board, in the distribution 
of copper to prevent falling into 
the hands of speculators, who ight in- 
crease the price to th and fourth, 
that they will pledge themselves to exert 
every effort necessary keep up the pro- 
duction of copper so as to insure an ade- 
quate supply so long as t var lasts 


Assistant Directors of Munitions 


Benedict Crowell, 


tions, has announced t has selected 
Thomas Nelson Perkins G. H. Dorr to 
act as assistant directors $ 

Mr. Perkins was at unsel to the 
War Industries Board 17. In 
tl capacity he acc House 

his trip to Engla " st autumn 
) eturn Lite SIN weeks 
ts i n the P Lomm t or 
the War Industries Boa i issistant 
» Mr. Stettinius whe ed Sur 
vevor General of Sup Ss asso- 
ciated with Mr. Stet s tin 

Mr. Dorr was connect War Trade 
Board from August to D 1917. Since 
tl time he has served War Depart- 
ment as an assistant to M vell. He was 
formerly Assistant United States Attorney for 
the Southern District N \ 


| 
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ALABAMA PRICE ADJUSTMENT 
ENDS EXTENSIVE EXAMINATION 


Coincident with the first anniversary of 
Mr. Garfield’s incumbency of the position of 
United States Fuel Administrator an order 
was signed by him that marks the last stage 
of an examination into the cost of bitu- 
minous coal production in the various coal 
fields of the United States. 

The coal fields of Alabama, which are the 
last to be examined, presented some of the 
most difficult problems which the engineers’ 
committee of the Fuel Administration was 
required to handle. This was due to the 
fact that there are no clearly defined fields. 
Rather the coal measures overlap each 
other and must be determined by seams. 

The general result as far as the cost to 
the public is concerned has not been mate- 
rially altered, as the increases of price 
allowed to some mines are fully offset by 
decreases in other mine prices. 

Comparisons with former prices are not 
possible on account of the new classifica- 
tions being entirely different from those 
which were heretofore in effect. 

With the completion of the examination 
of mining costs one of the most serious as 
well as one of the most difficult phases of 
the work of the Fuel Administration has 
been accomplished. An idea of the size of 
the task may be gathered from the fact 
that there are approximately seven thou- 
sand five hundred coal operators in the 
United States, and under the law each is 
required to furnish the Federal Trade Com- 
mission with monthly cost sheets. 

When the President, one year ago, an- 
nounced the Government control of fuel 
and the formation of the Fuel Adminis- 
tration, comparatively little information 
was at hand relative to the cost of pro- 
duction. Prices were announced, based 
on such information as had been obtained 
by the Federal Trade Commission and U. 
S. Geological Survey, and after confer- 
ences had been held between these bodies 
and the leading authorities on coal in the 
United States. With his announcement 
of prices the President stated that they 
were provisional, leaving to the Fuel Ad- 
ministrator revisions and adjustments from 
time to time. 

Reliet was given during the autumn to 
various fields and operators where it was 
apparent injustice had been done in the 
fixing of prices upon such information as 
had been afforded by the rapid investiga- 
tions theretofore made. 

In January, 1918, a definite policy for 
adjusting production costs had been com- 


pleted and‘the matter of adjusting prices 
to costs was undertaken by a committee 
composed of Cyrus Garnsey, Jr. (who has 
since become Assistant U. S. Fuel Admin- 
istrator), R. V. Norris and James H. All- 
port. 
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The form of cost sheets was the same 
adopted by the Federal Trade Commission, 
and upon these the coal operators are 
required to make monthly statements to 
the Fuel Administration. 

Having now determined the various 
classifications and general basic cost of 
the production of coal, it will be a com- 
paratively simple matter to tabulate and 
adjust the variations of the cost of pro- 
duction from month to month, and it will 
be possible to keep before the Fuel Ad- 
ministrator tabulations of figures show- 
ing how varying labor conditions, cost of 
mining material and car service will af- 
fect the cost of production. 

The order effective August 23, announces 
a complete re-classification of the mining 
fields of Alabama and fixes the mine prices 
within each of the fields, as follows: 

District No. 1, Big Seam Group, to wit: 
Big or Mary Lee and Newcastle Seams, 
Blue Creek Seam, except on Birmingham 
Mineral Branch of L. & N. Railroad south 
of Bessemer, Brookwood-Milldale Seam 
when worked together, and Henry Ellen 
or Acmar Seam. Run of mine, $2.00; pre- 
pared sizes, $2.30; slack or screenings, $1.95, 

District No. 2 to wit: Cahaba Group, 
being all seams in Cahaba field including 
the Montevalle group, excepting the Cli- 
max, Henry Ellen or Acmar, Helena and 
Harkness Seams, and the No. 2 Belle El- 
len Mine in the Youngblood Seam. 

Black Creek Group, being the Black 
Creek, Milldale, Carter and Durie Seams, the 
Underwood Seam in Etowah and Blount Coun- 
ties, and the Jefferson Seam in Marion, 
Walker and Winston Counties. Run of 
mine, $3.00; prepared sizes, $3.30; slack or 
screenings, $2.65. 

District No. 3 Pratt Group, to wit: Pratt 
Corona, Brookwood, Nickel Plate, America, 
Jagger, Coal City, Marion and Belmont 
Seams, Jefferson Seam except in Walker, 
Marion and Winston Counties, Mount Car- 
mel Seam or upper bench of Big Seam and 
Blue Creed Seam on Birmingham Mineral 
3ranch of L. & N. Railroad south of Bes- 
semer. Run of mine, $2.40; prepared sizes, 
$2.60; slack or screenings, $2.00. 

District No. 4, to wit: Helena and Hark- 
ness Seams and coal mined by No. 2 Belle 
Ellen Mine in Youngblood Seam. Run of 
mine, $2.45; prepared sizes, $2.75; slack or 
screenings, $2.25. 

District No. 5, to wit: Mines in the 
Climax Seam, in or about Maylene, Shelby 
County. Run of mine, $4.15; prepared sizes, 
$4.40; slack or screenings, $2.05. 

To the foregoing prices there may be 
added the 45 cent allowance for wage in- 
crease, if the producing companies are en- 
titled to add such allowance under the Presi- 
dent’s order of October 27, 1917. 
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CONTINGENT FEE PERMITTED 
IN COAL NEGOTIATIONS 


That the so-called “Contingent Fee Cove- 
nant,” directed by the President to be inserted 
in all government contracts is not applicable 
to the coal industry, is clearly set forth in a 
communication to the U. S. Fuel Administra- 
tion from T. W. Gregory, Attorney General. 

In order to break up the practice followed 
by many business concerns of negotiating 
government contracts through brokers or con- 
tingent fee operators, the President directed 
the insertion of a covenant in all government 
contracts prohibiting the practice. 

To ascertain the influence of the covenant 
upon the sale of coal the Fuel Administration 
submitted to the Department of Justice, four 
interrogatories as follows: 

“I1—Where coal is purchased bg a jobber 
from an operator at a price below the mine 
price fixed by the President or the United 
States Fuel Administrator, can such jobber 
sell such coal to the United States Government 
at the mine price so fixed? Of course in the 
case of such a sale, the jobber would be the 
“contractor” and not the operator, and it 
would appear that the profit realized by the 
jobber might not be construed as compensa- 
tion paid by the operator to the jobber for the 
procurement of the contract. 

“2—Is the above provision intended to pre- 
vent an operator from employing. a_ sales 
agent on sales of coal to the Government 
where such sales agent receives as compensa- 
tion for his services either a fixed price per 
ton or a percentage of the selling price? In 
the determination of this question it should 
be borne in mind that many coal operators do 
not maintain their own sales departments but 
employ established distributors of coal to act 
as sales agents under term contracts, on which 
such sales agents undertake to sell the output 
or a given quantity of the operator’s coal for a 
fixed or percentage compensation. 

“3—Is the above covenant to be construed 
to prevent any agency of the Government 
from employing a distributor of coal as pur- 
chasing agent and paying such agent the 
commission allowed by the Rule 2 of the 
Rules and Regulations in reference to licenses 


contained in Publication No. 22, enclosed 
herewith ? 
“4—Are contracts between coal operators 


and railroads to be construed as government 
contracts so as to require the insertion therein 
of the covenant quoted above? In answering 
this question the fact should be considered 
that a very large percentage of coal purchased 
by railroads in the past has been purchased— 

“(1) At the government price through 
jobbers, who in turn purchase from the oper- 
ators below the government price. 

“(2) At the government price from sales 
agents, who receive their compensation from 
the operators. 

“(3) At the through 


government price 


purchasing agents employed by the railroad 
and paid by the railroad the purchasing agent’s 


commission permitted by the above mentioned 


Rule 2.” 
The Attorney General's ruling is contained 
in a letter dated August 19, which reads as 


follows: 
“I have before me 
on the subject of the c 


20th 


con- 


vour letter July 


against 


tingent fee operators wh he President has 
directed to be inserted in all government con- 
tracts. 

“You ask how far the requirement of the 
insertion of this covenant is to be observed 
in certain circumstances arising in the coal 
industry, and what its effect will be if so 
inserted. 

“I have no hesitation in saying that the 
circumstances set torth in ur first, third and 
fourth paragraphs are within neither the letter 
nor the spirit of the covet 

“In the second paragraph you ask 


“Is the above provisior 


to prevent 


an operator from employing a sales agent on 
sales of coal to the Government where such 
sales agent receives as compensation for his 
service either a fixed price per ton or a per- 
centage of the selling pr 

“The letter of the covenant and the Presi- 
dent’s request is broad enough unquestionably 
to include such a situati ut it is clear, 
when the attendant circumstances are con- 
sidered, that the situation is not within the 
spirit either of the President’s order or of 
the covenant. Rules and regulations have 
been promulgated relative licenses for the 
distribution of coal and ke by which the 


compensation to be 
rigidly controlled. 
intention of the 
the insertion of this covenant to modify the 
policy or affect these rules and regulations. 
Che situation in the coal industry is, therefore, 
outside the mischief which the 
intended to cure, and un 
the President's intent. 

“It is my opinion, therefore, that the 
covenant has no relation to any of the situa- 
tions set forth in your letter.” 


agents is 
was not the 
the 


paid to sales 
Manifestly, it 


President requesting 


covenant was 
juestionably outside 


Bona Fide Contracts Stand 


Bona fide contracts relative to charcoal made 
prior to the order of July 8, 1918, fixing the 
maximum prices of lump and screened char- 
coal in carload lots, will not be affected by 
this price order, in the absence of further 
express orders or regulatior s by the Fuel Ad- 
ministrator. 

Neither shall the price fixing order be con- 
strued to impair the right of any shipper to 
charge and collect the contract price for any 
shipment of charcoal heretofore or hereafter 
made under any such contract 

An order to this effect was promulgated by 
the U. S. Fuel Administration, August 13. 
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USE OF PRISON LABOR ON 
GOVERNMENT WORK URGED 


The War Labor Policies Board has 
approved the policy of employing prison 
labor for government work as a war emer- 
gency and suggested that Congress provide 
by legislation for effectively carrying out 
the proposal and for avoiding the abuses 
of exploitation of the contract system. 

This corresponds to the recommenda- 
tions of the War, Navy and Labor Depart- 
ments, and the War Industries Board, who 
have all approved the war prison labor bill 
now before Congress. This bill was pre- 
pared by the American Federation of Labor 
and the National Committee on Prisons 
and Prison Labor and has the approval of 
the President. 

The principles embodied in the war 
prison labor bill were established by an 
overwhelming vote in July, when Congress 
passed the Sherley bill providing for the 
use of Federal prisons at Atlanta in the 
manufacture of cotton fabrics for the use 
of the War Department. 

The demand on the part of the prison 
wardens throughout the United States, as 
well as the men behind the prison bars 
numbering more than 100,000, that they be 
allowed to help the Government in its war 
program has given the bill the universal 
sanction of the states. 

The American Federation of Labor, 
which has been among the most ardent 
advocates of this legislation, has provided 
for safeguards whereby the manufacturer 
and free labor will not suffer from unfair 
competition. In fact, the bill provides 
against the practice of contractors who are 
able to procure prison labor at a very cheap 
rate and make enormous profits in compe- 
tition with other business organizations 
engaged in government work. 


EMMET D. BOYLE HEADS 
PERMANENT GOLD CONFERENCE 


With characteristic business acumen, the 
gold producers of the nation responded to the 
call for a conference on the gold situation at 
Reno last month. The call, issued jointly by 
Gov. Emmet D. Boyle of Nevada and The 
American Mining Congress, was the direct re- 
sult of the investigations begun simultaneously 
by the Bureau of Mines through a committee 
headed by Hennen Jennings, The American 
Mining Congress, and by several state organi- 
zations, in consequence of most startling state- 
ments which had been made in England by Sir 
Lionel Phillips and in the United States by 
such eminent authorities as Mr. Jennings, who 
had given considerable time to a study of the 
world’s gold supply. These statements showed 
that at the present rate of decrease in produc- 
tion and the abnormal increase in credits 
based upon a failing gold reserve, not only the 
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United States but the whole world was facing 
a financial crisis. 

The reasons for a conference were fully 
stated in the August issue of this JOURNAL. 
From many quarters came suggested panaceas, 
some practical, some quite removed from the 
realm of possibilities without revolutionizing 
the financial standing of the United States. 

When the gold producers assembled in Reno 
there was a very frank and open discussion of 
the gold industry and its elements of profit 
and loss. It was quickly recognized that if 
federal aid was desired by the gold men there 
must be put aside all theories and ideals and 
all desire for unusual profits. The entire prob- 
lem must be placed before the Government in 
the form of a concrete argument showing in 
terms of dollars and cents the reasons why 
gold production must cease in certain districts 
and slow down in others unless there be given 
immediate relief. 

The conference resolved itself into a work- 
ing committee under the name “The American 
Gold Conference,” and it is planned to main- 
tain its work until some form of relief is 
granted acceptable to the men who are looked 
to as responsible for keeping up the production. 

There was no tendency on the part of the 
speakers or delegates to create a “scare” re- 
garding the danger to the world’s credit, but 
there was a prevailing spirit of earnestness 
and fairness in all discussions. Governor 
Boyle, to whom must be given the credit of 
leading out in the recent effort to secure relief 
for the silver producers, had not failed to im- 
press the representative producers and finan- 
ciers of the country with the real need of get- 
ting together on this matter, and the list of 
delegates included many eminent men of af- 
fairs and the representatives of many large 
producing corporations. 

The conference finally adopted a very reason- 
able and conservative resolution as expressing 
the consensus of opinion, and which, after 
declaring that a war emergency exists and giv- 
ing the reasons therefor, suggests relief in the 
following terms: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of this meet- 
ing that of all the various measures which have 
been suggested the following will be most 
effective in maintaining and encouraging pro- 
duction of gold in the United States, namely : 

“Relief by the United States to the gold 
producers of this country to correspond with 
the increased cost of production, the extent of 
such relief to be fixed from time to time to 
meet changing conditions. 

“That nothing contained in these resolutions 
as passed is to be construed as meaning an 
intention to alter the amount of gold in the 
dollar, nor to place a premium upon gold.” 

Governor Boyle was elected as president of 
the permanent conference, and Henry M. 
Rives, secretary of the Nevada Mine Opera- 
tors’ Association, was elected secretary. It 
was decided to raise sufficient funds with 


which to meet the expense of assembling data 
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and presenting the same to Congress, and sev- 
eral thousand dollars were raised at the con- 
ference and placed in the hands of a finance 
committee, composed of Eugene Davis, of Ne- 
vada; G. W. Starr, of California, and G. M. 
Taylor, of Colorado. 

A general committee, composed of one mem- 
ber from each gold producing state, was au- 
thorized, and an executive committee, com- 
posed of Governor Boyle, W. J. Loring, Bulke- 
ley Wells, Whitman Symmes and George W. 
Starr, was elected. 

This executive committee will soon visit the 
National Capital, and in conjunction with the 
Bureau of Mines committee and The Ameri- 
can Mining Congress will place the evidence 
before Congress and insist that a legitimate 
measure of relief be granted. 

Among those who were present at the Reno 
conference were President Albert Burch, of 
the California Metal Producers’ Association ; 
Bulkeley Wells, governor of the Colorado 
Chapter of The American Mining Congress; 
George M. Taylor, president of the Colorado 
Metal Mining Association; H. N. Lawrie, 
chairman of the Oregon Bureau vf Mines and 
Geology; Prof. Francis C. Lincoln, director 
of the Mackey School of Mines; L. A. Fried- 
man, of Lovelock, Nev., member of the Na- 
tional Board of Directors of The American 
Mining Congress, and C. C. Plehn, of the 
University of California. 

The delegates numbered sixty, representing 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Utah, Montana, 


Nevada, Oregon, Idaho, and Alaska. The 
American Mining Congress and the United 


States Bureau of Mines were represented. 

The conference was notable for the sound 
business judgment which pervaded the discus- 
sions and the declaration of its final resolu- 
tions—that the value of the American dollar 
must not be tampered with—will probably go 
far toward winning the immediate respect of 
the nation in considering the claims of gold 
producers at this time. 


Great Saving Through Work in Power 
Plants 


The United States Fuel Administration’s 
conservation bureau has reported a saving at 
the rate of 350,000 tons of coal annually in its 
campaign for fuel economy in steam power 
plants. This saving has been initiated through 
the inspection of 300 of the larger plants of 
the country. 

Each of the 250,000 plants in the country 
will be inspected as fast as the work can be 
accomplished, and it is estimated that 20,000,- 
000 tons of coal can be saved. 

This saving has not been effected by any 
closing down or curtailment of industry, and 
is the result of applying scientific methods to 
the operation of boilers and engines. It has 
put money in the pockets of the plant owners 
and at the same time made available a large 
amount of coal for war needs and for heating 
homes next winter. 
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EXPECT TO SPEED UP ALL 
BRASS MILLS IN COUNTRY 

At a conference with Bernard M. Baruch, 
chairman of the War Industries Board, and 
other officials of the board, representatives of 
the brass manufacturers promised full co- 
operation with the government officials in plans 
to speed up the rolled brass mills production 
to cure a shortage in the supply of essential 
war material, such as shells, cartridges, con- 
denser tubes, etc. Plans suggested to this end 
were: 

1. Each mill to take its full share of govern- 
ment business. 

2. Each mili to take work best suited to its 
equipment. 

3. Cut off all non-essential uses of the prod- 
ucts in which there is a shortage. 

4. Determination by the manufacturers to 
get out the product in the face of obstacles; in 
other words, to work up to full capacity. 

The meeting of the manufacturers to con- 
sider the Government’s requirements for its 
own forces and to supply the needs of the 
Allies was called by Everett Morss, chief of the 
Brass Section of the War Industries Board. 
The industry was largely represented. 

The chief difficulty in the way of maximum 
production, it developed, was shortage in la- 
bor. It was stated that with 9,600 additional 
unskilled laborers the mills could increase their 
output 331-3 per cent. Theoretically, there is 
mill and machine capacity to meet demands, 
but full capacity is seldom attained at a mill. 
A number of plants are installing additional 
facilities and the output of such plants will be 
increased shortly. 

The cutting out of non-essential uses of the 
particular products needed in the war program 
was urged as a necessary move in the plan to 
give some relief immediately to a situation that 
is serious. This part of the program to pre- 
vent shortage in war material will be taken 
care of later by the War Industries Board, and 
the manufacturers pledged their best efforts 
to get the greatest production from their mills. 
Their gross production is now figured at about 
2,910,000 pounds per day. An increase of a 
third would give a production of 3,388,000 
pounds per-day, while the gross demands, ac- 
cording to latest figures, are about 4,685,000 
pounds per day. 


Send Big Oil Tanks Abroad 


The Fuel and Forage Division of the Quar- 
termaster Corps has procured four oil tanks 
of 55,000 barrel capacity each, which will be 
shipped to France and erected there for the 
use of the American Expeditionary Forces. 
These tanks will give storage for 11,000,000 
gallons of oil or gasoline, an amount approxi- 
mating the requirements for a period of two 
months. 
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STORAGE OF COAL AT 
PLANTS LIMITED 


Inequalities in Size of Coal Reserves Lead 
to Order Looking to Equalization. 


The tremendously increasing demand for 
coal for special war purposes in the eastern 
part of the country, particularly for the Navy 
and Transport Service is making it necessary 
to draw more heavily on the Eastern coal 
fields than was originally contemplated. 

In order to decide how best to secure this 
coal for these purposes with the least distur- 
bance of coal supply moving to other indus- 
tries, a meeting of all State Fuel Administra- 
tors east of the Mississippi and also the States 
of Minnesota, North Dakota and South Da- 
kota was held in Washington August 20. 

At this meeting it was decided that to ac- 
complish the desired. result it would be 
necessary to limit the amount of coal storage 
that industrial plants would be allowed to 
accumulate and to carry on hand and to fix a 
uniform amount for each State. 


MAXIMUM NUMBER DAYS STORAGE 


FURTHER 


Steam coal 


Public 
utilities 
Preferred 


industries 


Mass, Vt., N. H., Northern N. Y 90 60 
Conn., eee 5 75 45 
Southern N. ¥., N. J. Del., Eastern 

Md., D. C., Va., N. C., S. C., Ga., Fia., 

Western Ohio................ 30 30 
Western Pa., W. Va., Eastern Ky., 

Lower Michigan............... : 90 45 


Wis., Minn., N. D., S. D., Upper M ch. 


United States Fuel Administrator Garfield 
announced the basic policy of the Fuel Admin- 
istration as to storage as follows: 

“Coal in excess of that required for current 
operations shall be delivered to plants not on 
the Preference List of the War Industries 
Board only when it is not in demand for use 
before April 1, 1919, by consumers on said 
list, namely, railroads, the Federal Govern- 
ment, states, counties, public utilities, retail 
dealers, or manufacturing plants on the 
Preference List. 

“In carrying out this policy, allowance shall 
be made for differences in distance from the 
mines and for differences in transportation 
conditions which may require more or less 
storage at the beginning of winter to insure 
uninterrupted operation until the following 
spring.” 
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The following report, framed by a com- 
mittee of State Fue! Administrators aided by 
officials of the Administration, was adopted 
by the conference, and concurred in by Dr. 
Garfield : 

“The maximum limits of storage indicated 
for the several states or parts of states defined 
hereafter are as follows (see table). 

“it understood that these limits 
mandatory and each Fuel Administrator is 
expected to see that the different classes of 
consumers are not allowed to exceed these 
limits. At the same time, it is understood that 
particular cases may require special treatment 
by a State Fuel Administrator, either by wavy 


is are 


of granting more stocks of coal than are 
indicated by these limits, or by restricting them 
to a less supply than indicated by these 
limits. 


“Where a State Administrator decides that 
the maximum limit should be exceeded in a 
special case for some special reason, he shall 
have authority to grant a revocable increase 
in writing for a specific added number of 
days. The administrator shall report each 
BITUMINOUS COAL ALLOWED UNTIL 
NOTICE 


By-product and gas coal 


Non-preferred By-product and Preterred Non-preferred 
industries gas plants industries 


industries 

30 120 90 0 
30 90 60 0 
20 75 45 0 
15 45 30 0 
15 45 30 0 
15 45 30 0 
20 60 60 0 
60 60 0 
90 90 0 


such specific case in writing immediately to 
the United States Fuel Administration at 
Washington, which may in writing disapprove 
the extension granted by him. Otherwise, it 
shall stand subject to action of the State 
Fuel Administrator. 

“Any company or concern which is _per- 
mitted under the zoning regulations now or 
hereafter in force, to obtain coal from Illinois, 
Indiana, Western Kentucky, or from mines 
west of the Mississippi River may retain such 
reserve stock of coal as it shall have on the 
effective date hereof, on condition that such 
company or concern shall thereafter use 


sccreenings or mine run only, for its current 
necessities, and shall obtain such screenings 
or mine run for current use only from such 
last mentioned fields.” 


— 
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GENERAL WAGE INCREASE 
GRANTED AT HERCULANEUM 


William H. Taft and Frank P. Walsh, sit- 
ting as arbitrators on behalf of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board in the dispute be- 
tween the managemen# and the employes 
of the St. Joseph Lead Company at its lead 
smelter in Herculaneum, Mo., have ren- 
dered an award which grants to the work- 
ers a general increase in wages, establishes 
a minimum wage, and provides a system of 
collective bargaining between employer and 


employes. The award is made retroactive 
to April 21, the date on which, at the sug- 
gestion of the striking employes, the two 


parties jointly submitted their dispute to 
the jurisdiction of the board. 

The arbitrators held the increase in 
wages to be necessary in order to maintain 
in full health and efficiency the workers in 
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this primary war industry, which, the opin- 
ion points out, produces one-ninth of all 
the lead mined in this country. The 
product goes chiefly into bullets and shrap- 
nel. It was found that the workers, 
are peculiarly subjected to the danger of 
“lead poisoning,” had suffered an alarming 
number of workless days through sickness, 
and were often supported during such 
periods from the funds of their labor union, 
since their wages were frequently too low 
to make possible any savings. For the 
same reason many workers were obliged to 
default in their Liberty Loan payments. 
The efficiency of the plant had likewise suf- 
fered from an enormous labor turnover, 
sometimes as high as 200 per cent per an- 
num, partly due to the rate of wages. 
The arbitrators granted the wage in- 
crease on a sliding scale, in harmony with 
the principle recently applied by the Rail- 


who 


road Wage Commission, giving to the $3 
a day men a flat raise of $1, or 331-3 per 
cent, and graduating the rate of increase 


down to 10 per cent, or 
those earning $5. For 
than $5 a day the increase 


50 cents a day for 
those earning more 
was merely nom- 


inal. In thus favoring the least skilled 
workers and in establishing a minimum 
wage of $4 a day, the arbitrators were 
guided by the board’s principle that “mini- 


mum rates of pay shall Se established which 
will insure the subsistence of the worker 
and his family in health and reasonable 
comfort.” As in all other awards made by 
the board, it is here provided that these 
rates of pay may be readjusted at intervals 
of six months in conformity with the 
change in the cost of living. 

The arbitrators also granted 50 per cent 
additional pay for the first two hours 
worked in excess of eight hours per day, 
and double pay for additional hours, as well 


as for Sundays and holidays. The plant 
during the war has been working on a 
seven-day basis. 


The arbitrators refsed the request of the 
employees that their union be recognized 
and dealt with as such during war-time, but 
provided for the election of committees of 
the men to facilitate collective bargaining. 
The board thereby maintains the pre-war 
status of the plant in relation to unionism, 
while protecting the workers in their efforts 
to adjust complaints without undue fric- 
tion, through chosen representatives. The 
right of the men to membership in their 
union is affirmed. 

The administration of this award will be 
placed in the hands of a representative of 
the board, whose decision will in every 
case be binding, pending appeal. 


C. M. Harvey, of El Paso, Texas, was 
in Washington recently. Mr. Harvev is 
part owner of Commerce Mining & Roy- 
alty Company, of Miomi, Okla. 


Ze 
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EXPANSION OF WAR INDUSTRIES 
CALLS FOR BIG COAL TONNAGE 


The demand jor fuel, on the part of the 
war-making branches of the Government and 
the war industries is growing by leaps and 
bounds. Every increase in the war-making 
efficiency of the nation is forcing a _ cor- 
responding increase in the fuel demand. 
Estimates of the coal consumption for the 
year, which were judged high in April, are 
now proving inadequate. 

It becomes increasingly apparent that de- 
spite the phenomenal increase in the rate of 
production at the mines, despite the splendid 
effort of the mines and miners under pressure 
from the Fuel Administration, the strictest 
fuel economy must be enforced if the 
country is to escape a serious coal shortage 
next winter. Every means of coal conser- 
vation must be observed, and every wasteful 
and unnecessary use of coal must be elim- 
inated. 

Almost daily, applications are 
the United States Fuel Administration from 
War Industries for allotments of coal in 
addition to those made at the beginning of 
the coal year. Some are from new plants 
authorized by the War Industries Board, not 
known to the Fuel Administration at the be- 
ginning of the year. 

The requirements for these plants are in 
addition to the original allotments. Other 
demands are from plants already on the 
Preferred List of war industries, for increased 
allowances because of enlargements and ex- 
tensions to original plants, made since the 
Fuel Administration compiled its estimates of 
consumption. 

The increased demand for coal for the 
Navy reached almost one hundred percent in 
July. Whereas, three and a half million tons 
was allotted to the Navy in April, the require- 
ments by the middle of July had reached a 
basis of six million tons. By the end of the 
calendar year 1919, it is estimated that ap- 
proximately eight million tons will be required 
to cover these demands. 

With the launching of new ships, the re- 
quirements of the Shipping Board have 
likewise grown beyond all expectation. When 
the annual allotment was made, at the first 
of April, ten million tons was assigned for the 
purposes of the Shipping Board. The actual 
requirements as demonstrated by experience, 
and as a result of the phenomenal results being 
achieved by the Shipping Board, now place the 
figure at thirteen million tons. 

So also, coal for bunkering purposes, at 
first estimated at thirteen and a half million 
tons, has grown in demand until present cal- 
culations call for twenty-one million tons. 

New industries, not in operation at the be- 
ginning of the coal year, are now running full 
tilt or are about to start. From these come 
demands for coal of consequential proportions. 
A few are here enumerated, some of which are 


coming to 
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new plants, or additions to existing plants, 
made necessary by the enormously increased 
demands for war manufacture. To mention 
some of these new demands: 

Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co., additional 
requirements, 45,000 tons by-product coal per 
month; 

Cambria Steel Company, 27,000 additional 
tons by-product coal per month; 

The Edgewood Arsenal, 30,000 tons steam 
coal per month; 

The Perryville, powder plant, 15,000 tons 
steam coal per month; 

Worth Steel Company, 6,000 tons producer 
gas and steam coal per month; 

These new requirements alone represent an 
annual consumption of nearly a million and 
a half tons. 

Aside from the increased requirements here 
shown, originating from new or enlarged 
plants, many old plants, rated at the beginning 
of the coal year for marked increases of al- 
lowance over the consumption of 1917, are 
now demanding still more coal. Practically 
all the steel plants and furnaces are running 
on full time, twenty-four hours per day. 
There are no suspensions of operations save 
for repairs and overhauling of plants. In 
some instances the yearly coal requirements 
were underestimated. In many others, en- 
larged production, under increased efficiency 
has created a demand for additional coal. 
Invariably, increased steel production calls for 
increased coal production, demanding about 
five tons of coal for each ton of steel pro- 
duced. 

The source of supply for the particular new 
coal requirements cited, is within a limited 
coal area. The extra allowances and demands 
there made, call for coal from New River and 
Pocahontas low volatile fields of West Vir- 
ginia; the low volatile fields of Pennsylvania 
and Maryland; and the high volatile fields of 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania and Kentucky. 
These fields produce the grades of coal 
especially needed for the war-work. And it 
is from these same fields—with the exception 
of Kentucky—that the enormous calls of New 
England and the Atlantic States for coal for 
war use, must be answered. 

The fields named are working at top-notch 
speed when accorded full car supply. But, 
unfortunately, they are the fields where trans- 
portation service is most difficult to secure. 
Not only does the eastern manufacturing sec- 
tion rely entirely upon the fields named for 
their tremendous coal supply, but by-product 
plants everywhere, and gas plants, generally, 
derive their coal supply from this limited ter- 
ritory. The mines within this territory were, 
on July 27, more than fourteen million tons 
short of their scheduled output, estimated by 
the Fuel Administration as necessary to meet 
its fuel needs of the country. 


The U. S. Fuel Administration faces the 


difficulty of meeting greatly increased demands 
for coal, not from the nation’s big coal pile, 


THE 


but from a much smaller pile, representing the 
output within a small area. The war neces- 
sities must be cared for by coal from these 
fields and non-war industries will be given 
coal from them only after the war plants 
designated by the War Industries Board for 
preference are supplied. 


Legislation Now Pending 


Few bills of importance to the mining fra- 
ternity have been introduced in the House or 
Senate since THE MininG ConcGress JOURNAL 
for August went to press. The most impor- 
tant, the Henderson bill, attention to which 
was called in a recent editorial, was finally in- 
troduced. 

The Henderson bill contemplates federal 
control in production, purchase, allocation, ex- 
port and import of the principal metallurgical 
products, metals, alloys and chemical com- 
pounds as covered in the original Foster bill 
as amended and passed by the House earlier. 
The new bill does away with several features 
which were objected to in the Hoyse bill, such 
as the licensing feature. It is a combined bill 
meeting the suggestions of Senator Henderson 
and his colleagues on the Senate Committee on 
Mines and Mining, the bill proposed by Secre- 
tary Lane and Director Manning, and the ideas 
of President Wilson as to the power of con- 
trol. It provides for the organization of a 
$50,000 000 purchasing corporation, to be or- 
ganized under the direction of the President, 
and authorizes the President to requisition 
either products or mines which may not be 
working up to capacity. Authority granted 
under the proposed bill extends two years be- 
yond the close of the present war, in order 
that the Federal Government can protect the 
nation in the matter of prices and can dispose 
of any accumulated stock of minerals or 
metals under profit-making conditions. 

S. 4879, by Senator Borah—A bill to pro- 
vide to defray war expenses and for other 
purposes through taxes assessed on gross sales, 
as follows: One cent on purchases from 5 
cents to $99.99; 3 cents on sales from $100 to 
$499.99 ; 6 cents up to $999.99; 10 cents on the 
first $1,000 and 5 cents on each additional 
$1,000 on transactions ranging up to $10,000; 
25 cents on the first $1,000 and 4 cents on each 
additional $1,000 in transactions up to $50,000; 
$1 on the first $1,000 and 3 cents on each addi- 
tional $1,000 on transactions of $50,000 or more. 
The bill provides certain exemptions for public 
and charity organizations, soldiers, etc., and 
provides for the use of stamps and the affix- 
ing of the same. Duplicated by H. R. 12774, by 
Mr. Smith of Idaho. 

H. J. Res. 318, by Mr. Raker—Authorizing 
further suspension of annual assessment work 
on mining claims until midnight, December 
31, of the year in which the war is concluded. 
This resolution has been reported favorably, 
and will probably meet no opposition. 
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H. R. 12767, by Mr. Keating—A bill pro- 
hibiting child labor. Provides that no child 
under 14 years shall be employed and no child 
between the ages of 14 and 16 shall be em- 
ployed more than eight hours a day or more 
than six days weekly. 


ALLIED PETROLEUM EXPERTS 
CONFER IN WASHINGTON 


The Specifications Commission of the Inter- 
Allied Petroleum Conference in London is in 
Washington for the purpose of discussing the 
standardization of specifications for petroleum 
products with the committee recently appointed 
by presidential proclamation. The Specifica- 
tions Commission from London is composed of 
the following members: W. Fraser, chairman; 
H. R. J. Conacher, secretary; Engineer Com- 
mander A. E. Hyne, Royal Navy; Capt. W. E. 
Guttentag, British Air Ministry; Capt. E. C. 
Paix, French Army; Capt. L. Noyer, French 
Army, and Major Galileo, Italian Navy. 

A. C. Woodman and W. A. Williams have 
been nominated as alternates to represent the 
American Government in the absence of 
Chester Naramore and W. E. Perdew, who are 
now in Europe. 

The above named commission is meeting in 
conference with the American Committee on 
Standardization of Petroleum Products, com- 
posed of the following members: M. L. Requa, 
general director, Oil Division, United States 
Fuel Administration, chairman; J. W. Wil- 
liams, secretary; Col. George E. Warren, ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of War; Admiral 
R. S. Griffin, appointed by the Secretary of the 
Navy; H. L. Doherty, appointed by the chair- 
man of the Shipping Board; C. B. Young, ap- 
pointed by the Director General of Railroads; 
C. H. Beal, appointed by the Director of the 
Bureau of Mines, and Dr. C. W. Waidner, ap- 
pointed by the Director of the Bureau of 
Standards. 


Sheet Zinc Price Fixed 

The fact that in the past three months 
the cost of producing zine has increased 
10 per cent led the producers of sheet and 
plate zinc to request the Price Fixing 
Committee of the War Industries Board 
not to fix a permanent price on that com- 
modity and net to extend the present price 
of fourteen cents for plate and fifteen 
cents for sheet zine beyond January 1. 
The Committee granted the request and 
announced that the above named figure 
would stand for the closing months of the 
year, the producers to be given an oppor- 
tunity to present arguments before a new 
price is considered. The conditions im- 
posed under previous agreements prevent 
reduction of wages and fix the price alike 
to government, allies and private purcha- 
sers and these stipulations were continued 
in force by the Price Fixing Committee. 
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RIGHT OF WORKERS TO ORGANIZE 
UPHELD BY WAR LABOR BOARD 


The National War Labor Board ren- 
dered the following as its award in the 
controversy between the Smith & Wes- 
son Company, arms manufacturers, and 
their employes at Springfield, Mass.: 


INDIVIDUAL CONTRACTS 


“The practice of the company in times 
past to take restrictive personal contracts, 
even if lawful when made, such as were 
shown to the Section, is contrary to the 
principles of the National War Labor 
Board, and the practice of taking such 
contracts should be discontinued for the 
period of the war. 

DISCRIMINATION 

“Relative to the charges of discrimina- 
tion against employes for joining labor 
unions, and to the discharge of certain 
employes as shown in the record, the fun- 
damental principles upon which the Na- 
tional War Labor Board is founded, under 
the proclamation of the President of date 
April 8, 1918, are conclusive as to these 
points and admit of no misinterpretation. 
They are: 

“The right of workers to organize in 
trade unions and to bargain collectively 
through chosen representatives is recog- 
nized and affirmed. This right shall not 


be denied, abridged, or interfered with 
by the employers in any manner what- 
soever. 


“The right of employers to organize in 
associations or groups and to bargain col- 
lectively through chosen representatives is 
recognized and affirmed. This right shall 
not be denied, abridged, or interfered with 
by the workers in any manner whatso- 
ever. 

“Employers should not discharge work- 
ers for membership in trade unions, nor for 
legitimate trade-union activities. 

“The workers, in the exercise of their 
right to organize, shall not use coercive 
measures of any kind to induce persons 
to join their organizations nor to induce 
employers to bargain or deal therewith. 

“In accordance with said principles we 
recommend that said employes be restored 
to their former positions and paid for all 
time lost by them on account of their 
discharge. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


Under the principles quoted in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, the workers have the 
right to ‘bargain collectively through chosen 
representatives.’ In accordance with these 
principles we recommend the following : 

“The election by the workers of their 
representative department committees to 
present grievances and mediate with the 
company shall be held, during the life of 
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this award, in some convenient public 
building in the neighborhood of the plant, 
to be selected by the examiner of this 
board assigned to supervise the execution 
of this award, or, in case of his absence, 
by some impartial person, a resident of 
Springfield, Mass., to be selected by such 
examiner. Such examiner, or his substi- 
tute, shall preside over the first and all 
subsequent elections during the life of 
this award, and have the power to make 
the proper regulations to secure absolute 
fairness. 

“In the elections the examiner shall pro- 
vide, however practicable, for the minority 
representation by limiting the right of 


each voter to a vote for less than the 
total number of the committee to be se- 
lected. Elections shall be held annually. 

“The duties of the Department Ccm- 


mittees shall be confined to the adjust- 
ment of disputes which the shop foreman 
and the division superintendents and em- 
ployes have been unable to adjust. 

“The Department Committees shall meet 
annually and shall elect from among their 
number three (3) employes who shall be 
known as the committee on appeals. This 
committee shall meet with the manage- 
ment for the purpose of adjusting disputes 
which the Department Committees have 
failed to adjust. 


WAGES 


“We recommend that all matters in 
dispute as to wages and other conditions 
of employment be adjusted by the com- 
mittees herein provided for, and in case of 
disagreement that reference be made to 
this board. 


AND WORKING CONDITIONS 


INTERPRETATION OF AWARD 


“For the purpose of securing a proper 
interpretation of the award, the secretary 
of the National War Labor Board shall 
appoint an examiner, who shall hear any 
differences arising in respect to this award 
between the parties and promptly render 
his decision, from which an appeal may 
be taken by either party to the section 
making this award. Pending such appeal 
the decision of the examiner is to be 


binding. 
*, N. Jupson, 
Frank P. Watsu, 
Joint Chairmen. 


W. Jett Lavck, 
Secretary. 
The above award prepared by Frank P. 

Walsh, Joint Chairman of the Board, and 

Frederick N. Judson, of St. Louis, alternate 

for Joint Chairman William Howard Taft, 

acting as a section of the board in charge 
of the case. 
In commenting upon 

Chairman Walsh said: 
“This is one of the most important cases 

yet decided by the board. The company 


the award, Joint 


claimed the right to make individual con- 
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with the men, which was_ intended 
to prevent employes from thereafter join- 
ing labor unions under the right guaran- 
teed to them by the very first principle 
of the War Labor Board. This was a 
flagrant violation of one of the principles 
of the board, viz.: that contracts of this 
restrictive character should be waived by 
all employers for the period of the war. 

“This finding, of course, does not in any 
way affect the legality of such contracts in 
ordinary times. 

“In this case the company further sought 
to deny to its employes any form of col- 
lective bargaining. The machinery is pro- 
vided in the award for a complete system 
of collective bargaining through commit- 
tees appointed by the company to meet 
with similar committees democratically se- 
lected by the employes of the plant. 

“In order that uniformity in the indus- 
tries of the nation may be had, and to 
prevent charges of coercion or other im- 
proper conduct upon either side, the 
award provides that the committtees shall 


tracts 


be selected under the direction of a rep- 
resentative of the National War Labor 
Board and that the election shall be held 


in a public building at Springfield, Mass. 

“The board did not take up the specific 
grievances of the Smith & Wesson em- 
ployes as to wages and conditions of em- 
ployment, which were held to be onerous 
and exhausting, for the reason that such 
matters can best be adjusted by the em- 
ployes and the management through the 
committees provided for in the award. Of 
course, if this cannot readily be done, 
summary appeals to the board for speedy 
adjustments are provided.” 


IN SPITE OF CAR SHORTAGE 
INDIANA COUNTY SETS RECORD 


That railroad car shortage remains a dis- 
turbing element in some coal production 
fields where strenuous efforts are being 
made for patriotically increased production 
is evidenced by reports of district repre- 
sentatives to the Production Bureau of the 
nited States Fuel Administration. 

In Indiana especially they have taken the 
call of the Fuel Administration to heart 
and the mine workers are earnestly striv- 
ing by working full hours and on all work- 
ing days to break records for production. 
The eight mines of the Knox County, In- 


diana, Coal Operators’ Association pro- 
duced 323,887 tons of coal during July. The 
largest month’s record previous to this 
reached only 293,499 tons. The notable 


thing about this new production record is 
that it was accomplished in the face of the 
fact that this particular field lost 350 hours, 
or more than 21 per cent, on account of car 
shortage. 
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SUNDAY ORDER IS SAVING 
LARGE AMOUNT OF GASOLINE 


The United States Fuel Administration con- 
siders it necessary that a limited conservation 
of gasoline be undertaken in the states east of 
the Mississippi, River, in view of the increas- 
ing demand for gasoline for war purposes and 
the paramount obligation of meeting promptly 
and fully all overseas juirements. 

An appeal has been made to the people of 
the United States east of the Mississippi River 
to exercise rigid economy in the consumption 
of gasoline for a few weeks as a necessary and 
practical act of patriotism : 

War necessities are 


ng and will continue 
to be promptly and fully met, but this is the 
period of the year when consumption of gaso- 
line is at its highest, and the increased domestic 
demands, together with the extensive military 
operations in France, have rendered necessary 
for a limited period the adoption of 
guards against possible shortage. 

In view of the difficulty, if not the impossi- 
bility, of differentiating between the various 
uses to which automobiles are applied, the 
United States Fuel Administration believes 
that the greatest measure of economy can be 
effected with the least interference with the 
business of the country through the discon- 
tinuance of the use of all classes of motor 


safe- 


vehicles, motor boats and motorcycles on 
Sundays. 

The United States Fuel Administration 
therefore requested that in the section of the 
United States east of the Mississippi River 


there shall be a discontinuance of use of the 
vehicles above specified, including all such as 
are operated for hire, each Sunday until 
notification that the need for such discontinu- 
ance has ceased. 

The following exceptions were made: 

1. Tractors and motor trucks employed in 
actual transportation of freight. 

2. Vehicles of physicians used in perform- 
ance of professional duties 

3. Ambulances, fire apparatus, police patrol 
wagons, undertakers’ wagons, and conveyances 
used for funerals. ‘ 

4. Railway equipment using gasoline. 

5. Repair outfits employed by telephone and 
public service companies. 

6. Motor vehicles on errands of necessity in 
rural communities where transportation by 
steam or electricity is not available. 

In addition to the above, appeal is made to 
the patriotic men and women of America east 
of the Mississippi River to undertake, volun- 
tarily, additional conservation in the operating 
of their own automobiles wherever possible. 

The United States Fuel Administration he- 
lieves that all consumers of gasoline will ob- 
serve the spirit of this request. In that event, 
no mandatory order governing the use of gaso- 
line will be necessary. 

The request made by the Fuel Administra- 


tion was not intended to prohibit reasonable 
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use of gasoline driven vehicles as a means of 
necessary transportation where no_ other 
means are available. 

Mr. Garfield believes that the public will 
construe the request wisely and intelligently, 
and will not use their automobiles for other 
than the most necessary purposes. 

The intention of the request is that all mere 
pleasure riding be eliminated, but that neces- 
sary use of the automobile be not interfered 
with. 

Just what is “pleasure riding” and what is 
“necessary use” must be determined by the in- 
dividual, keeping in mind always that we must 
have additional reserves of gasoline, so that 
there may be no possibility of delays in over- 
seas shipments. 

The United States Fuel Administration wili 
not attempt to tabulate automobile traffic. _ 

In response to queries as to what amount in 
saving of gasoline might be expected as a re- 
sult of the United States Fuel Administra- 
tion’s request that the use of automobiles be 
restricted on Sundays, M. L. Requa, director 
of the Oil Division, says: 

“The request for this conservation applies 
only to the territory east of the Mississippi 
River. In this territory there are 4,000,000 
motor-driven vehicles, of which approxi- 
mately 200,000 are trucks. It is fair to alge 
that the remaining 3,800,000 poor vehicles, 
run on Sundays, would each use 2 gallons of 
gasoline; so that the saving to he: effected, if 
every motor user patriotically complies with 
the Fuel Administration’s request, would be 
about 7,600,000 gallons. This would be in addi- 
tion to the saving effected by the non-use of 
motor boats; and in this connection it might be 
well to state that the conservation request has 
no application to those motor fishing boats 
plying at a necessary trade. 

“Motorists are requested to initiate every 
means of conservation possible in the hand- 
ling and use of gasoline and lubricating oils. 
The useless operation of engines when the car 
is not in motion must be discontinued. Ex- 
treme care must be exercised that gasoline and 
oil is not spilled, that leaks are not tolerated, 
and evaporation not permitted. The gasoline 
and lubricating oil user must realize that there 
is not an inexhaustible supply of crude oil, 
and he must appreciate the fact that the need 
for it now exceeds that of any previous time. 

“War needs must be first supplied. By con- 
serving through the non-use of motor-driven 
vehicles for a few Sundays and the exercise of 
care in the use of gasoline and oil during 
other days, there probably will be no necessity 
for more severe control. 

“If this program is followed to the extent 
that the Fuel Administration believes it will 
be, a few Sundays will effect the desired con- 
servation.” 
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URGES STIMULATION OF WORK 
ON POTASH RECOVERY 


“According to the figures given out by the 
U. S. Geological Survey, the production of 
potash for the first half of this year was 
between 20,000 and 25,000 tons of K:O, and 
it is estimated that the total for the year 
will reach 60,000 tons. This is about 25 per 
cent of our pre-war importations, and if 
this country is to become independent of 
Germany, immediate steps should be taken 
to further develop our own sources of sup- 
ply,” says a well known potash authority. 
“The cement works and blast furnaces 
alone should be able to supply our total 
requirements,” he continued, “but so far 
these industries have done very little. By 
the end of 1918 about a dozen cement com- 
panies will be recovering potash as a by- 
product, and incidentally abating the dust 
nuisance. The blast furnaces are doing 
practically nothing, although it is generally 
recognized that they would benefit consid- 
erably by obtaining cleaner gas for the 
stoves and gas engines. The manufactur- 
ers can hardly be blamed for not putting 
money in the necessary additions to their 
plants under the present uncertainty of the 
whole Potash question. Although the pres- 
ent prices are high, no one knows how long 
they will last, and under the proposed rev- 
enue bill most of the profits would be taken 
by the Government as taxes. The manu- 
facturers would not object to this if they 
were allowed to amortise the cost of plant 
before being subject to any profits tax. 
The producers of potash should also be 
given definite assurance by the Govern- 
ment that there will be no ‘dumping’ of 
German potash after the war. 

“A source which it seems to us should 
be thoroughly investigated is the potash- 
bearing silicate rocks. There are large 
deposits of these running fairly high in 
potash, notably the green sands of New 
Jersey, the leucite deposits of Wyoming, 
and the sericites and potash-bearing states 
of Georgia. Although no commercially 
successful method of extracting potash 
from silicate in general has as yet been 
developed, this problem should not be be- 
yond the skill of American chemists and 
metallurgists. Congress granted an appro- 
priation of $175,000 in 1916 to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for an experimental 
plant for treating kelp, and it seems to us 
that the silicates offer an even more prom- 
ising source of potash. We think it would 
be a very good idea if a similar appropria- 
tion were made to the Bureau of Mines for 
carrying out experiments on these. sili- 
cates, as, 


if a successful process for ex- 
tracting the potash can be developed, the 
supply of raw material is practically un- 
limited.” 
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PRODUCTION 
IN TWENTY-EIGHT DISTRICTS 


MANAGERS NAMED 


The United States Fuel Administration 
through James B. Neale, Director of Pro- 
duction, announces the completion of a 
list of twenty-eight production managers 
appointed, one in each local producing dis- 
trict. 

Each production manager will have 
charge of the campaign for increased pro- 
duction in his own district and to him the 
Production Committees, which are being 
formed at the great majority of the soft 
coal mines throughout the United States, 
will report. 

Each Production Committee will consist 
of six members, three to represent the 
mine management and three to represent 
the mine workers. Thus both parties in 
interest will be represented. In case a 
mine has failed to produce the maximum 
tonnage, it will be up to the Production 


Committee to learn the cause or causes 
of the failure and to place the blame 
where it belongs, either with the mine 


management or with the men, and thus 
point out the way for improvement. 

Whenever blame is placed, it will doubt- 
less be accepted in good part as it will 
have been placed by a committee on which 
both parties are represented. Each week 
the Production Committee will post a list 
showing the names of the men who have 
been absent, or who have worked short 
hours, or who have loaded less than a 
fair amount of coal and the reasons will 
be given, setting forth clearly, whether 
in each particular case, the blame lies with 
the company or with the worker. 

The production managers and the fields 
over which they will exercise authority 


are: 

Charles O'Neill, Central Pennsylvania; F. 
B. Reiman, Western Pennsylvania, north 
of Pittsburgh; R. W. Gardiner, Pittsburgh 
and Panhandle District; James S. Amend, 
Westmoreland, Irwin Gas Ligonier, La- 
trobe and Greensburg; W. L. Byers, Con- 
nellsvile region. 

Howard P. Brydon, Cumberland, Pied- 
mont and Upper Potomac, Md., and W. 


Va.; F. M. Lockhart, Somerset-Myers- 
dale; J. J. Roby, Eastern and Central 
Ohio; William H. Wallace, Michigan; 


James H. Pritchard, Southern Ohio; H. F. 


Price, Big Sandy and Elkhorn; A. L. Al- 
fais, Hazard. 
J. W. Dawson, hich volatile fields of 


southern W. Va.; E. E. White, New River 
and Winding Gulf; R. D. Patterson, Tug 
River and Pocahontas field; G. D. Kil- 
gore, Clinch Valley and Southwestern Va. 

Howell J. Davis, Harlan field in Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and Georgia; Judge H. 
C. Selheimer, Alabama; W. G. Duncan, 
Western Kentucky; W. J. Freeman, In- 
diana; F. C. Honnold, Illinois. 
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Ira Clemens, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas; A. K. 


Craig, Montana and northern Wyoming; 
Thomas Sneddon, Utah and southern Wy- 
oming; J. F. Welborn, Colorado; George 
T. Brown; New Mexico; Brooks Fleming, 
Fairmount-Clarksburg and D. C. Botting, 
State of Washington. 


NO CHANGE IN ALUMINUM 
PRICE FOR NEXT QUARTER 


The President has approved an agree- 
ment made between the producers of 
Aluminum and the Price-Fixing Committee 
of the War Industries Board (after in- 
vestigations by this committee in conjunc- 
tion with the Federal Trade Commission 
as to the cost of production) that the max- 
imum base price for aluminum of thirty- 
three cents per pound f.o.b. United States 
producing plants, for fifty tons and over, 
of ingot of 98 to 99 per cent, be continued 
until March 1, 1919. Differentials for sheet, 
rod and wire and differentials for quantity, 


for grade and for alloys will remain 
those approved by the _  Price-Fixing 
Committee of the War Industries Board 


as effective from June 1, 1918. Copies of 
the price list including differentials may be 
obtained upon application to the Non- 
Ferrous Metals section of the War Indus- 
tries Board. 

These prices will be effective on deliv- 
eries made during the period from Sep- 
tember 1, 1918, to March 1, 1919, on con- 
tracts made during said period; and fur- 
thermore, the new prices will be effective 
on deliveries made during said period on 
existing contracts which specify that the 
price shall be that in force at the time of 
delivery. Deliveries made during the pe- 
riod of September 1, 1918, to March 1, 
1919, on other contracts shall be at the 
price stated in such contracts, except that 
on existing “direct and indirect 


r govern- 
ment contracts containing a _ provision 
that refund is to be made of the differ- 


ence between the price stated in the con- 
tract and the “government fixed price, if, 
as and when made, such difference shall 
be refunded on deliveries made during the 
period from September 1, 1918, to March 
1, 1919, on presentation of proper proof 
that the purchasing government gets the 
benefit of the refund.” 

The conditions are as formerly: First, 
the producers of aluminum will not re- 
duce the wages now being paid: second, 
aluminum shall be sold to the United 
States Government, to the public in the 
United States, and to the allied govern- 
ments at the same maximum base price; 
third, they will take the necessary measures, 
under the direction of the War 
Board. in the distribution of aluminum to 
prevent it from falling into the hands of 
speculators who might increase the price to 
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the public; and fourth, they will pledge them- 
selves to exert every effort necessary to keep 
up the production of aluminum so as to insure 
an adequate supply so long as the war lasts. 


MANY PRODUCTION MANAGERS 
REPORT EXCELLENT RESULTS 


Recent reports from the production mana- 
agers appointed by the United States Fuel 
Administration show that various plans inaug- 
urated by them are highly successful in 
stimulating production and are interesting labor 
in the mine fields with the importance of their 
task. 

The Clearfield Bituminous Coal Corporation 
in the thin vein district of central Pennsyl- 
vania, Charles O'Neill, production manager, 
has kept records of results accomplished 
largely through production committees since 
May of this year. In May the percentage of 
absentees from work in the mines was 20.8, in 
June it was 12.5, and in July 9.3 per cent. The 
tonnage produced per day, per man, under the 
stimulus of the production committee was: 
May, 4.8; June, 5.4, and July, 3.6 tons. 

W. H. Wallace, production manager for 
Michigan, reports production for the week of 
August 10 as 35,242 tons, the largest production 
since April 1 of this year. 

From Alabama, Production Manager Judge 
Selheimer reports production for the week 
ending August 10 as 427,718 tons, an increase 
of 10.256 tons over the week ending August 3 
and an increase of 64,566 tons over the week 
ending July 6, which was the week preceding 
the inauguration of their present system of 
work to increase production. This increase in 
Alabama was made in the face of the fact that 
the mines lost 820 operating hours on account 
of car shortage. 

Ira Clemens, production manager at Pitts- 
burg, Kans., is trying out a plan of having 
wagon mines pool their tonnage so that two or 
three may !oad into one car, thus reducing the 
amount of equipment needed and securing the 
loading of cars more promptly. 

A suggestion by W. L. Byers, production 
manager of the Connellsville district, has been 
submitted through the Production Bureau of 
the Railroad Administration that a campaign 
be started to stimulate greater effort on the 
part of railroad employees handling 
traffic. 

E. E. White, production manager of the New 
River district, has held meetings of superin- 
tendents, bosses and fire bosses in his district, 
urging speeding up in production. He reports 
that farmers in his district whose sons are in 
the Army went into the mines and loaded from 
10 to 15 tons per man, simply as an expression 
of their patriotism. The churches in this dis- 
trict are holding special meetings, at which 
the importance of increased coal production is 
urged. 


coal 
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DIRECTOR NEALE MAKES NEW 
: APPEAL TO MINE OPERATORS 


That upon the mine operator as well as the 
mine worker lies the patriotic duty of doing 
everything possible to speed up the production 
of coal is the tenor of a letter sent by James 
B. Neale, director of production of the United 
States Fuel Administration, to all the coal 
operators of the country. 

As the mine workers have been appealed to 
to work full time each day for six days a 
week, Mr. Neale says to the coal operators: 

“You must practice the highest degree of 
efficiency as to mine management, and must 
see to it that your employees are given fair 
and courteous treatment. As you well know, 
there are two important factors in the produc- 
tion of coal—one, the operator; the other, the 
mine worker. The latter is helpless to do his 
part, no matter how willing, if you do not pro- 
vide him with the means with which to do it. 
Plenty of mine cars, good air, sufficient timber 
and other materials are a few of the things 
you must provide. There are many others, and 
you must exercise great care to see to it that 
you do not fail in your duties. 

“It is true that each day throughout the coun- 
try many thousands of tons of coal are not 
mined, due to absence, inefficiency and short 
hours worked by the mine employees; but it 
is equally true that each day many thousands 
of tons of coal are not mined due to the fact 
that the operators have not made it possible 
for the mine workers to do as much as they 
willing to and would do. Both effective fac- 
tors must be determined to do better than ever 
before. I hope that a wholesome, friendly 
spirit of rivalry will quickly develop between 
the mine management and the mine workers, so 
that each group will try its best to see that it 
has not prevented a marked increase in ton- 
nage, and that, on the other hand, it has con- 
tributed the major part of a large increase in 
tonnage.” 


PRESIDENT ISSUES PROCLAMA.- 
TION TO COAL MINING INDUSTRY 


The President has issued the following 
proclamation: 


“To All Those Engaged in Coal Mining: 

“The existing scarcity of coal is creating 
a grave danger—in fact the most serious 
which confronts us—and calls for prompt 
and vigorous action on the part of both 
operators and miners. Without an ade- 
quate supply our war program will be re- 
tarded, the effectiveness of our fighting 
forces in France will be lessened, the lives 
of our soldiers will be unnecessarily endan- 
gered and their hardships increased, and 
there will be much suffering in many homes 
throughout the country during the coming 
winter. 

“IT am well aware that your ranks have 
been seriously depleted by the draft, by 
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voluntary enlistment, and by the demands 
of other essential industries. This handi- 
cap can be overcome, however, and suffi- 
cient coal can be mined in spite of it, if 
every one connected with the industry, 
from the highest official to the youngest 
boy, will give his best work each day for 
the full number of work hours. The 
operators must be zealous as never before 
to bring about the highest efficiency of 
management, to establish the best possible 
working conditions, and to accord fair 
treatment to everybody, so that the oppor- 
tunity to work at his best may be accorded 
every workman. The miners should report 
for work every day, unless prevented by 
unavoidable causes, and should not only 
stay in the mines the full time, but also see 
to it that they get more coal than ever 
before. The other workers in and about 
the mines should work as regularly and 
faithfully so that the work of the miner 
may not be retarded in any way. This will 
be especially necessary from this time for- 
ward, for your numbers may be further les- 
sened by the draft, which will induct into 
the army your fair share of those not 
essential to industry. Those who are 
drafted but who are essential will be given 
deferred classification, and it is their patri- 
otic duty to accept it. And it is the patri- 
otic duty of their friends and neighbors to 
hold them in high regard for doing so. The 
only worker who deserves the condemna- 
tion of his community is the one who fails 
to give his best in this crisis; not the one 
who accepts deferred classification and 
works regularly and diligently to increase 
the coal output. A great task is ta be per- 
formed. The operators and their staffs 
alone cannot do it, nor can the mine work- 
ers alone do it; but both parties, working 
hand in hand with a grim determination to 


rid the country of its greatest obstacle to, 


winning the war, can do it. It is with full 
confidence that I call upon you to assume 
the burden of producing an ample supply 
of coal. You will, I am sure, accept this 
burden and_ will successfully carry it 
through, and in so doing you will be per- 
forming a service just as worthy as service 
in the trenches, and will win the applause 
and gratitude of the whole nation. 
“Wooprow WILson. 
“The White House, 9 August, 1918.” 


SULPHUR RESERVE AMPLE WHEN 
STORM DAMAGES LOUISIANA PLANT 


Advices to the Chemicals Division of the 
War Industries Board are that mining op- 
erations have been resumed in part at the 
plant of the Union Sulphur Company, at 
Sulphur, La., where considerable damage 
was done by the hurricane that swept over 
that region on August 6. Shipments of 
sulphur were resumed last week from the 
accumulated stocks and rapid progress 
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is being made in the work of restoring 
normal conditions. Considerable rebuilding 
will have to be done but ample material 
is on hand for the work. 

The company carried immense reserves 
of sulphur above ground so that there 
will be no interruption in the manufacture 
of sulphuric acid and other necessary war 
materials. This reserve pile of the Union 
Sulphur Company measures 800 feet in 
length by 200 feet in width, 40 feet high, 
and represents about fifteen months’ 
mining. 

The plant of the Freeport Sulphur Com- 
pany at Freeport, Texas, is producing its 
normal tonnage and has a considerable 
reserve above ground. While the damage 
to the Union Sulphur Company is unfortu- 
nate, especially at this time when sulphuric 
is being produced in such an enormous 
way, the reserve stock situation is such 
that there is no cause for worry. The 
Union Sulphur Company’s operatives are 
working day and night in th rebuilding of 
their plant. The sulphur is melted in the 
ground by steam and hot water and forced 
to the surface through wells where the 
molten sulphur solidifies on exposure to 
the air. The sulphur deposit underlies a 
bed of quicksand through which it is im- 
possible to drive shafts and mine in the 
ordinary way. The development of this 
project is one of the interesting mechan- 
ical and chemical achievements of the past 
decade and. together with the Freeport 
Company's developments, makes the United 


States by far the greatest producer of 
sulphur. 
There are two other known deposits 


which can be quickly opened up in case 
of necessity. Work is now progressing 
on the development of one of these de- 
posits. 


Bulletins Nos. 241 and 243, compiled by the 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, which have 
just come from the press, are now ready for 
distribution. 

Bulletin No. 241 features the 35-B, the latest 
type of Jeffrey shortwall coal cutter, a ma- 
chine designed to meet the demand for a sim- 
ple and rugged machine easily operated and 
controlled under all mine conditions. 

Bulletin No. 243 features the Jeffrey A-5 
electric rotary drill for drilling coal, slate, 
shale, rock, salt, clay, gypsum, soft rocks or 
other materials which can be penetrated with 
an auger bit. 

In addition to a complete description of these 
machines and their distinctive features, the 
bulletins contain a number of interesting views 
showing them in actual operation in mines. 

Users of coal mining machinery can obtain 
free conies of these bulletins by writing to the 
main office of the Jeffrey Manufacturing Com- 
rany of Columbus, Ohio, or to any of their 
branch offices. 
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PERMITS TO OPEN NEW MINES 
GRANTED IN CERTAIN CASES 


Each application is investigated by the Mine 
Track Committee, and their decision is gov- 
erned by the following considerations: Quality 
of coal, production tonnage promised at an 
sarly date, labor supply available without in- 
terfering with other operations, diffusion of 
cars, and ability of railroads to handle the 
production. 

Up to this time there have been 623 ap- 
plications to open bituminous mines and 10 
applications to open anthracite mines. Of this 
number 215 bituminous applications and 9 
anthracite applications have been approved. 
Seventy-two bituminous applications have been 
rejected and one has been withdrawn. The 
Mine Track Committee has under consideration 
1 anthracite and 335 bituminous requests. 

So long as the railroads. are experiencing 
difficulty in supplying cars and in moving the 
loads to their destination, and so long as labor 
for the mines is short, the advisability of ex- 
tending coal development is held by the United 
States Fuel Administration in a doubtiul light. 
Only when convinced that a new operation 
will surely increase production is 
given for a new opening. 


consent 


DECLINE IN BITUMINOUS 
PRODUCTION IS CHECKED 


Bituminous coal production for the week 
ended August 24 amounted to 12,603,000 net 
tons, including lignite and coal made into coke, 
which production exceeded the output during 
the corresponding week of 1917 by 1,852,000 
net tons, or 17 per cent. 

The estimates of production for the week 
by the United States Geological Survey indi- 
cate a signal recovery of output over the 
record of recent weeks. Compared with the 
record for the week of August 17, the increase 
amounts to 669,000 net tons, or 5.6 per cent. 

The average production per working day 
during the week ended August 24 is estimated 
at 2,100,000 net tons, as against 1,989,000 net 
tons during the preceding week and 1,792,000 
net tons during the corresponding week of 1917. 

Anthracite production for the week is re- 
ported in net tons at 2,134,000, as against 
1,924,000 net tons during the preceding week, 
an increase of 10.9 per cent. The production 
record for the week compares with 1,988,600 
net tons during the corresponding week of 1917. 

Shipments of bituminous coal during the 
week increased from all districts, with the ex- 
ception of the district including northeast Ken- 
tucky, the high volatile and smokeless fields of 
West Virginia, and from the Rocky Mountain 
and Pacific Coast states. Increase of shipments 
in central Pennsylvania amounted to 8 per cent; 
Ohio, 11 per cent; the district including Illinois 
Indiana and western Kentucky, 5 per cent. 

Bituminous coal loaded on vessels at Lake 
ports (including vessel fuel) during the week 
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ended August 24 is estimated at 1,151,744 net 
tons, being an increase over the previous week 
of 3.8 per cent and over the weekly average 
during July and August of 11.8 per cent. 

The increase of shipments to New England 
during the week is estimated at 10 per cent. 
Shipments were also increased from all harbors. 

During the week of August 17 the bituminous 
mines produced 77.7 per cent of their present 
full-time output. Losses to production are dis- 
tributed as follows: Car shortage, 12.4 per 
cent; labor shortage, including strikes, 4.1 per 
cent; mine disability, 4.2 per cent; no market, 
0.5 per cent; all other causes, 1.1 per cent. 

Poor transportation conditions caused in- 
creased losses of time by mines in Illinois, 
Somerset county, Pa.; New River and Winding 
Gulf and the high volatile districts of West 
Virginia and in northeast and western Ken- 
tucky. Improved operating conditions due to 
better supply of cars existed in western Penn- 
sylvania. Cumberland-Piedmont district, and 
in southwest Virginia. Better transportation 
conditions existed in southern Ohio, but such 
improvement was offset by shortage of labor. 


Detroit Needs More Domestic Coal 


A committee of industrial coal consumers 
for the city of Detroit has conferred with offi- 
cruls of the United States Fuel Administration. 
The Detroit representatives said that the sup- 
ply of industrial fuel for Detroit was in ex- 
cellent condition, but they sought additional 
assurances as to the supply of coal for domes- 
tic consumers. 

The Detroit representatives took the posi- 
tion that their city must be guaranteed a sat- 
istactory supply of coal for domestic consump- 
tion in order that the many war industries 
located at Detroit might not be embarrassed 
in maintaining a proper supply of labor. The 
withdrawal of a part of Detroit’s anthracite 
coal supply, made necessary by the increased 
demand for anthracite in the congested Eastern 
territory, left the city partially dependent upon 
domestic sizes of bituminous coal for house- 
hold heating. 

While the officials of the Fuel Administra- 
tion were unable to increase the allotment of 
anthracite to Detroit, the Detroit representa- 
tives were assured that a satisfactory supply 
of domestic sizes of bituminous coal would be 
forthcoming. 

The Detroit representatives were headed by 
State Fuel Administrator William K. Prudden. 
They were Mr. Henry M. Leland, Liberty Mo- 
tor Company; Mr. J. J. Crowley, Crowley Bros. 
Co., president, Detroit Board Commerce; Mr. 
Henry Hoyt, vice-president, Great Lakes Engi- 
neering Company; Mr. W. J. Schultz, Packard 
Motor Company; Mr. J. E. Spencer, Stude- 
baker Corporation; Mr. A. R. Demory, vice- 
president, Timken Detroit Axle Company; Mr. 
O. C. Hutchinson, Hupp Motor Corporation, 
and Mr. E. J. DuBois, Detroit Board of Com- 
merce. 


THE 


PRICES ON SHEET AND PLATE 
ZINC CONTINUED TO JAN. 1 


The President has approved an agree- 
ment made between the producers of sheet 
and plate zine and the Price Fixing Com- 
mittee of the War Industries Board (af- 
ter investigations by this committee in 
conjunction with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission as to the cost of production) that 
the maximum base price of fourteen cents 
per pound f.o.b. plant for plate zinc, and 
fifteen cents per pound f.o.b. plant for 
sheet zinc, shall be continued on deliveries 


from September 1918, to January 1, 1919, 
subject to the usual trade discounts and 
extras or differentials that were in effect 
February 13, 1918. These discounts and 


effective on all 
between February 13, 

1919. Sheet zine 
sidered as including all gauges of one- 
eight inch thickness and less and plate 
zine as including all gauges thicker. 

The conditions are, as formerly: First, 
that the producers of plate and sheet zinc 
will not reduce the wages now being paid; 
second, they will sell to the Allies, to the 
public, and to the Government at the same 
price; third, that they will take the nec- 
essary measures, under the direction of 
the War Industries Board, in the distri- 
bution of plate and sheet zine to prevent 
it from falling into the hands of specula- 
tors who might increase the price to the 
public; and fourth, that they pledge them- 
selves to exert every effort necessary to 
keep up the production of plate and sheet 
zinc so as to insure an adequate supply 
as long as the war lasts. 


extras shall be 
executed 
January 1, 


contracts 
1918, to 
shall be con- 


Grade A Price 


The President has approved an agree- 
ment, made between the producers of 
Grade A zine and the Price-Fixing Com- 


mittee of the War Industries Board (af- 
ter investigations by this committee in 
conjunction with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission as to the cost of production) that 
the maximum price on Grade A zinc of 
twelve cents per pound f.o.b East St. Louis 
shall be continued on deliveries between 
September 1, 1918, and January 1, 1919. 
The price at point of delivery is to be the 
East St. Louis price plus the freight from 
East St. Louis to point of delivery. 


Among the zinc men who attended the 
recent meeting of the Price Fixing Com- 
mittee of the War Industries Board in 


Washington were Messrs. P. B. 
the Waco Mining Co.: C. F. 
Montreal mine; H. I. 
ican Zinc, 


Butler, of 
Dike, of the 
Young, of the Amer- 
Lead and Smelting Co.; D. C. 
Corner, of the Butte-Kansas Mining Co., 
and J. W. Hoffman, of the Blue Mound 
Mining Co., all enthusiastic members of 
The American Mining Congress and oper- 
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ating in the Joplin-Miami 
addition to the price-fixing meeting these 
gentlemen met with Judge A. Scott Thomp- 
son, chairman of the Mining Congress com- 
mittee on tax legislation in the offices of 
the Mining Congress to discuss develop- 
ments and consider the proposals of Secre- 
tary McAdoo to Chairman Kitchen in so far 
as they affected the zine industry. 


district. In 


SCREENINGS SITUATION IN 
MIDDLE WEST RELIEVED 


To provide a market for slack and 
screenings west of the Mississippi River, 
and to encourage the production of do- 


mestic sizes of coal at mines now hampered 
by large stocks of screenings, the Fuel Ad- 
ministration has temporarily lifted indus- 
trial restriction orders against plants in 
the west. Under the order plants, except 
breweries heretofore operating under cur- 


tailment orders located west of the Miss- 
issippi River, will be permitted until Sep- 
tember 8, 1918, to take all of the screen- 
ings they can use or store. They will be 
permitted to use screenings thus stored 
without restriction dave the year. 

The order is designed to relieve the 


screenings situation in the middle Western 


and Western States At the mines in 
lowa, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Colo- 
rado and Wyoming screenings have been 


accumulating rapidly until production 
been interfered with. The large 
of screenings produced in 
mestic sizes of coal from fields makes. 
it imperative that the screenings be mar- 
keted if the output of domestic sizes is to 
be kept up. 

In addition to 


has 
percentage 
securing do- 
these 


lifting the ban on the 
use of screenings from mines supplying 
consuming territory west of the Mississ- 
ippi in restricted industries, efforts will be 
made to increase the use of screenings in 
all industries. 


Coal Delivered on Tenders 


Compensation is allowed mines for the 
service of furnishing fuel direct to the tenders 
of locomotives, under an order of the United 
States Fuel Administration 

Under the order there may be added to the 
applicable government mine price of coal de- 
livered directly from mine tipples to locomotive 
tenders the sum of five cents per net ton, or 
such other sum as may be agreed upon between 
the operator and the railroad the 
coal. 

In case of failure to agree upon price the 
operator shall furnish such coal at the appli- 
cable government mine price, plus such addi- 
tional sum in excess of five cents per ton as 
may be fixed by the Bureau of Prices of the 
U. S. Fuel Administration upon application of 
either the operator or the railroad. 


receiving 


{ 
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ENGINEERING EDUCATION MUST 
GO ON, SAYS COMMITTEE 


Closely in line with the War Depart- 
ment’s recommendations to make _ the 
draft ages 18 to 45, with provision for 


training of the younger men, is the report 
of Secretary Lane’s special committee on 
higher education and industry, just made 
public, wherein the nation’s need for tech- 
nically trained men is defined and a spe- 
cific higher education program urged. 

The committee, which consisted of Fuller 
E. Callaway, a financier, of La Grange, Ga.; 
Samuel M. Felton, director-general of mili- 
tary railways for the War Department, and 
President E. A. Alderman, of the University 
of Virginia, seeks to show how essential it 
is if the Government’s far-reaching mili- 
tary plans are to be carried out successfully, 
that the processes of higher education be 
maintained at the highest possible effi- 
ciency—especially those having to do with 
the future supply of men and women 
trained in scientific and technical subjects, 
including teachers in these fields. 

That it is impossible to exaggerate the 
importance of engineering knowledge and 
skill, in the broadest sense, is the judg- 
ment of Secretary Lane’s committee, not 
only directly in the conduct of military 
operations but indirectly in the essential 
war industries, including agriculture. The 
report says: 

“The engineering problems confronting 
the United States are infinitely greater than 
those of any other of the great nations. For 
an average distance of more than 4,500 miles, 
across the continents and the seas, we must 
transport ail of the men, munitions and sup- 
plies which are to represent us in this great 
struggle. 

“Furthermore, the central powers pre- 
pared themselves for this conflict over a 
long period of years, and by this means 
determined its character to their own ad- 
vantage in large measure. The loss by our 
allies of men of highly specialized training 
in the early stages of the war and the diffi- 
culties in the way of recovery, leave this 
nation in the position of trustee of the only 
remaining sources of supply.” 

Pointing out how the War Department 
has already taken steps, through the estab- 
lishment of the Student Army Training 
Corps, to utilize the higher educational in- 
stitutions in training young men under 21, 
Secretary Lane’s committee makes the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

“The people of the United States should 
recognize that the maintenance of the war 
strength of the nation in its full power 
demands the utmost efforts of all existing 
well organized and adequately equipped 


colleges, universities and technical schools. 
This means ever-increasing and more de- 
voted bodies of students as well as faculties. 

“Young people having the requisite qual- 
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ifications should heed this urgent call of 
their country and apply themselves din- 
gently, enthusiastically and in increasing 
numbers to the task of preparing for the 
highest service of which they are capable. 
Wherever practicable, young men should 
at the same time join the Students’ Enlisted 
Reserve and prepare for military service in 
order to be ready for that call also when it 
comes. 

“Institutions of higher education should 
adjust their courses, so far as possible, to 
immediate war needs and to the demands 
which must inevitably come with the estab- 
lishment of peace, and should develop 
especially those scientific and practicable 
branches of study which are essential to 
the winning of the war, to the development 
of our industries and commerce, and to the 
accomplishment of the tasks of the civic 
and. political life of the nation. 

“Educational institutions should use 
every effort to make the opportunities and 
privileges of training for public service 
accessible to all suitably prepared men and 
women of college age. In the cases of 
many worthy young men and women this 
will require some provision for assistance 
in meeting payments for tuition and labo- 
ratory fees and other necessary expenses 
of higher technical training.” 


WORK STOPPED ON POWER 
PLANT AT MUSCLE SHOALS 


The Ordnance Department anounces that 
the temporary suspension of work on the 
water power development at the Muscle 
Shoals nitrate plants will not in any way 
affect the production of nitrates at these 
or any of the other plants now engaged in 
its production. 

This action was taken upon the represen- 
tation of the War Industries Board and 
affects only the erection of the huge water 
power plant being built on the Tennessee 
River, power from which was not antici- 
pated for four or five years. The water 
power development was undertaken by the 
War Department in line with its estab- 
lished policy of utilizing these nitrate 
plants for the benefit of agriculture after 
the war is over, when the water power 
plant would be available. 

Work is progressing rapidly on the Mus- 
cle Shoals plants, one of which is about 60 
per cent complete, and over 20,000 men are 
now employed there. Power for their 
operation is obtained from a steam elec- 
tric station erected on the Tennessee River, 
and also purchased from the Alabama Power 
Company. This power is adequate for the 
operation of the nitrate plants. The water 
power development was projected merely 
to obtain cheaper power in future years. 
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FUEL ADMINISTRATION WORKING 
HARD TO INCREASE PRODUCTION 


Evans Woolen, Acting Director of the 
Bureau of State Organizations of the United 
States Fuel Administration and Federal Fuel 
Administrator for Indiana, addressing the 
conference of County Fuel Chairmen for New 
York State, said in part: 

“We fuel administrators have to do with 
what the President recently spoke of as “a 
grave danger.” Indeed, he went on to say of 
the existing scarcity of coal that it is the most 
serious danger which confronts the nation. 

“In the presence of that fact we cannot meet 
otherwise than sober mindedly and in all 
humility. Yet we are stirred and are grateful, 
are we not, that to us has been entrusted what 
concerns the lives of our soldiers and the 
welfare of our neighbors. 

“To you who, I doubt not, have gathered 
in such mood I bring greeting from those who 
labor in such mood at the Capital. 

“They more than you have to do with the 
fundamental of our problem-production. They 
are not unmindful of the criticism that the 


Fuel Administration does everything about 
coal except to get more coal. Neither are 


they unaware that the coal in the ground is 
unlimited and that all the Fuel Administra- 
tion’ difficulties would be overcome by suffi- 
ciently increased production. Be assured that 
Washington is at work on production. A 
committee, skilled in mining and devoted in 
patriotism, is working on the problem with 
imagination and initiative and vigor. How- 
ever, the members of that committee, better 
perhaps than some of the Fuel Administration’s 
critics, know the limitations. They know that 
our national activities in this time’ of crisis 
are limited not by money or credit, but by 
labor and material and transportatton. We 
were asked the other day why the miners do 


not work in three eight-hour shifts. The 
answer of course was that the country has 


neither the miners to fill the shifts nor the 
equipment for the transportation of their pro- 
duct. Drafted miners who are essential are 
being given deferred classification and are 
being urged against their inclinations to ac- 
cept it as a patriotic duty. At the mines 
production committees have been organized. 
Representatives of the management and of 
the workers cooperate on these committees in 
removing obstacles and stimulating zeal. The 
Railroad Administration is making its con- 
tribution to production by doing, I doubt not, 
everything that can reasonably be done to 
enlarge transportation equipment and facilities. 

“In a word, production is being increased 
and unprecedentedly. The increase was fifty 
million tons of bituminous last year and will 
be, we hope, at least fifty millions more this 
year. Further, this is the only country that 
has increased its production since entering the 
war. 
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“But notwithstanding whatsoever increase is 
within the possibilities no assurance can be 
given against a serious coal shortage. The 
reason of course is that the war-made demand 
keeps bounding on beyond reach. Let me 
give a single instance. The allotment to the 
Navy at the beginning of the coal year was 
three and a half million tons. It is now esti- 
mated that the requirement for the year will 
be eight millions. Having in mind a multitude 
of such instances we do not hesitate in the 
assertion that the Fuel Administration’s 
problem as of April 1, the beginning of the 
coal year, has been solved. It is the problem 
caused since April 1 by the enlarging war 
program that has not been solved. 

“In view of this enlarging program and 
consequent fuel problem, there is necessity 
for a modification of the Fuel Administration’s 
policy in the matter of storage. We are, as 
you know, well informed about storage by the 
reports we now have weekly from nearly one 
hundred thousand industries, utilities and re- 
tailers. From these reports it is evident that 
storage by non-preferred consumers must be 
checked. The Administration’s policy as 
modified under existing conditions is based 
on the assumption that the hazards of winter 
delivery should be borne by the non-preferred 


consumers. Accordingly, it is being provided 
that coal in demand for winter storage by 
preferred consumers shall not be available 


for such storage by non-preferred consumers. 
You will find yourselves much engaged during 
the ensuing weeks in carrying out that policy. 

“In conclusion permit me to remind you, as 
to the seriousness of our responsibility, that 
in dealing with coal, we are dealing with that 
which Lloyd George has said ‘is the most ter- 
rible of enemies and the most potent of 
friends,’ ‘life for us and death for our foes.” 


Reports Great Saving of Coal 
A convincing demonstration of the actual 
results which can be obtained by following the 
principles laid down by the United States Fuel 
Administration for the economic use of coal 
in industry has been reported from the Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., plant 
Company. 

It has demonstrated that a saving of 
10,000 tons of bituminous coal can be 
in the main boiler house 
the next six months, despite the fact that an 
improvement in efficiency from 72 to 85 per 
cent was realized in this plant a short time 
prior to the last inspection. 
that a 


of the Solvay Process 
been 
effected 
this plant within 


It is also reported 
aggregating 15,000 tons 
per annum, can be accomplished by the altera- 
tion or limiting of auxiliary equipment. 

The estimated economy 
means the releasing of 700 50-ton cars for 
other The coal saved annually would 
give 3,500 families 10 tons each. 


further saving, 


thus effected would 


uses. 


| 
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CLARENCE HALL HEADS BUREAU 
OF MINES EXPLOSIVES DIVISION 


An explosives division has been created 
in the Bureau of Mines, Clarence Hall has 
been made its chief. A biographical re- 
view of Mr. Hall follows: 

3orn April 10, 1875. Graded schools and 
High school, Washington, D. C.; techni- 
cal education at Columbian University, 
specializing in chemistry and explosives, 
graduating in 1895. Chemist to the Aetna 
Powder Company, Chicago, IIL, 1895 to 
1901. Instructor in metallurgical chemis- 
try, Columbian University, 1901 to 1902; 
member of the firm Munroe, Hall and Hop- 


kins, Chemists, Assayers and Engineers, 
1903 to 1907. Explosives engineer, Tech- 
nologic Branch, U. S, Geological Survey, 


January 1, 1907, to July 1, 1910. Engineer 
in charge, Explosives Section U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, July 1, 1910, to January 1, 1914. 


Since January 1, 1914, president National 
Chemical Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

1907: Visited the foreign explosives test- 


ing stations, and secured plans and speci- 


fications of the British testing station, 
Woolwich, England, and the Belgium 
testing station, Framerie, Belgium, Jan- 


uary 1 to April 1, 1907. 

Investigated the coal mining districts of 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, IIli- 
nois, Indian Territory, and New Mexico, 
April 1, 1907, to December 31, 1907. 

Investigated the following coal mine dis- 
asters: Whipple, W. Va., May 1, 1907; John- 
son Mine, Scranton, Pa., June 18, 1907; 
Naomi. Pa., December 1, 1907; Mononogah, 
West Va., December 6, 1907; Darr Mine, 
Darr, Pa., December 19, 1907. 

Commenced inspections and tests of all 
purchases of explosives for the Isthmian 
Canal Commission, August 1, 1907. 

1908: Investivated coal disaster, 
Hawks Nest, W. Va., January 30, 1908. 

Supervised galleries and 
apparatus at Pittsburgh, sor the U.'S. 
Bureau of Mines Expe anes Station. 

Commenced active testing of explosives, 
September 1, 1908. 

Investigated the coal mine disaster, Ma- 
riana, Pa., November 28, 1908. 

1909 to 1914: General Supervision of the 
testing of explosives at the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines Experiment Station and in the field. 

Investigated the coal mine disaster, Er- 
nest, Pa., February 5, 1910. 


Investigated quarry disaster, Nazareth, 
Pa., February 5, 1910. 
Investigated quarry disaster, Belwood, 


Tll., December 10, 1912. 

Investigated explosion, 600.000 pounds dy- 
namite on the S. S. Alum Chine, anchored 
in the Patapsco River, Baltimore, Md., 
March 7, 1913. 

Investigated explosion of dynamite fac- 
tory, New Castle, Pa., March 17, 1913. 
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PUBLICATIONS AND PAPERS 

“Proposed Governmental Tests of Explo- 
sives for use in Coal Mines.” A paper read 
at the summer meeting of the Coal Mining 
Institute of America, June 11, 1907, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Published in the Procedings of 
this Institute 1907, in “Mines and Minerals,” 
November, 1907, and “Enginering and Min- 
ing Journal,” June 22, 1907. 

“Statistics Relating to Mine Accidents.” 
A paper read at the winter meeting of the 
Coal Mining Institute of America, Decem- 
ber 10, 1907, Pittsburgh, Pa. Published in 
the Proceedings of this Institute, 1907. 

Bulletin No. 333, United States Geological 
Survey, “Coal Mine Accidents.” Their Causes 
and Prevention.” December, 1907. 

“Waste of Life in American Coal Mines. 


” 


Published in “Engineering Magazine,” Feb- 
ruary, 1908. 

“Governmental Investigations of Mine 
Accidents.” A paper read at the first 


meeting of the Mine Inspectors Institute 
of the United States of America, June, 
1908, Indianapolis, Indiana. Published in 
the Proceedings of this Institute, 1908. 
“The Equipment of the United States 
Explosives Testing Station and Prelim- 
inary Results of Tests.” A paper read at 
the summer meeting of the West Virginia 


Coal Mining Institute, June, 1909, Elkins, 
W. Va. Published in the Proceedings of 
this Institute, 1909, and “Fuel,” July, 1909. 


Bulletin 413, United States Geological 
Survey, “A Primer on Explosives for Coal 
Miners.” December, 1909. 

“Decomposition Products of Moving Pic- 
ture Film.” Published in the Nickelodion,” 


February, 1910, and “Insurance Engineer- 
ing,” March, 1910. 

“Preliminary Results of Tests with Ex- 
plosives in the Field.” A paner read in 
the annual meeting of the Mine Inspec- 
tors Institute of the United States of 


America, June, 1910, Chicago, Illinois. 
Published in the Proceedings of this Insti- 
tute, 1910. 

Miner’s Circular No. 2, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines. “Permissible Explosives Tested 
Prior to January 1, 1911, and precautions 
to be taken in their use.” 

Bulletin No. 17, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
“A Primer on Explosives for Coal Miners.” 
61 pages. 10 plates. 

Technical Paper 7. “Investigations of 
Fuse and Miner’s Squibs.” 1911. 19 pages. 

“Explosives Used in Engineering and 
Mining Operations.” A paper read at the 
Washington meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Chemical Engineers. December 
20, 1911. Published in the Procedings of 
this Institute. 

sulletin No. 10, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
“The Use of Permissible Explosives.” De- 
cember, 1912. 34 pages, 5 plates. 

Bulletin No. 15, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 


“Investigations of Explosives used in Coal 
197 pages, 7 plates. 


Mines.” 1912. 
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Miner’s Circular No. 6, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, “Permissible Explosives Tested 
Prior to January 1, 1912, and precautions 
to be taken in their use.” 1912. 20 pages. 

Technical Paper 17, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines. “The Effect of Steaming in the 
Efficiency of Explosives.” 1912. 20 pages. 

Technical Paper 18, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, “Magazines and Thaw Houses for 
Explosives.” 1912. 34 pages. 1 plate. 

Bulletin No. 48, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
“The Selection of Explosives Used in Engi- 
neering and Mining Operations.” 1913. 50 
pages, 3 plates. 

Bulletin No. 59, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
“Investigation of Detonators and Electric 
Detonators.” 1913. 73 pages, 7 plates, 5 
figures 

Bulletin No. 66, U. S. Bureau of 
“Tests of Permissible Explosives.” 
313 pages, 1 plate, 6 figures. 

Technical Paper No. 52, U. S. 
Mines, “Permissible Explosives Tested 
Prior to March 1, 1913.” 11 pages. 

“The Use of Fuse and Detonators in Wet 
Blasting Operations.” Published in Engi- 
neering Magazine, May, 1914. 

Bulletin No. 80, U. S. Bureau of 
“Primer on Explosives for Metal 
and Quarrymen.” January, 1915. 

Technical Paper No. 71, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, “Permissible Explosives Tested 
Prior to January 1, 1914.” 10 pages. 

Bulletin No. 82. International Confer- 
ence of Mine Experiment Stations, 1914. 


Mines, 
1913. 


Jureau of 


Mines, 
Miners 


BONUSES TO WORKMEN ARE . 
DENOUNCED BY GARFIELD 


Speaking to the officers and district rep- 
resentatives of the United Mine Workers, 
U. S. Fuel Administrator Garfield said, con- 
cerning the proposal that wages be raised 
at this time to meet the bonuses paid by 
the operators: 

“Bonuses are an evil and must be 
stopped. I am already acting upon that 
question. Concerning wages, the Govern- 
ment is at present investigating the cost of 
living and wage conditions throughout the 
country. This will include, of course, con- 
ditions in the mining fields. I shall do all 
in my power to see that the commission in- 
vestigating that subject is put in full pos- 
session of the facts concerning mine work- 
ers and be governed by its findings. 

“But the proposal to consider an advance 
of mine wages by itself raises a wholly dif- 
ferent question. Speaking in your behalf 
and at your request, I promised the Presi- 
dent of the United States last October that 
no further increases in wages would be 
asked for during the period of the war. I 
cannot and will not break that promise.” 


Recognizes Need of 


Gold Production 

The Priorities Board of the War In- 
dustries Board, after carefully con- 
sidering the matter of gold production, 
has adopted the following resolution: 

“Be it Resolved by the Priorities 
Board that gold mining is an 
tial war industry, and the 
this board will be so 
accord to such 


essen- 
powers of 
exercised as to 
industry preferential 
treatment in the supply not only of 
tools, machinery and equipment, but 
in transportation service, fuel supply 
and labor supply.” 


John A. 


Alaska Chapter Elects Officers 

\t the regular annual meeting of the 
lanana Valley Miners’ n, held at 
the experiment station of the Bureau cf 
Mines, July 3, 1918, the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: 

Board of directors—J. F. Zimmerman, 
John A. Davis, Ben Thompson, Albert John- 
son, James A. Haney, G. A. McQuarrie, 
John Gross. 


\ssociatio 
1 


(covernor—John A. Davi 

Vice-governors—Ben Thompson, G. A. 
MeQuarrie, J. A. Haney 

Treasurer—J. F. Zimmerman. 

Secretary—James Trail 

Executive committee—G. A. 
Davis, John Gross 

The meeting listened to an interesting 
liscussion of the Kantishna mining district 
by John Gross, metallurgist, of the experi- 
ment station, and James A. Haney, who has 
been prospecting in that region. 

An adjeurnment was taken until the first 
week in October. About twenty members 
were present. 

Very truly yours, 
Paut Hopkins, 
Acting Secretary, 
Tanana Valley Miners’ 


McQuarrie, 


\ssociation. 


Claim Surplus of Tank Cars 

Director General McAdoo has received a 
report indicating that there was no change in 
the transportation petroleum 
products. Surplus of tank cars in the mid- 
continent and Texas-Louisiana fields continues 
to remain in a condition whereby all demands 
for equipment can be promptly met. The daily 
movement from these two fields averages about 
1,300 cars per day. This may be increased 
slightly during the next few weeks on account 
of the large demands of the west and north- 
west for agricultural activities. but no abnor- 
mal movement from the western field to the 
eastern seaboard is anticipated for the imme- 
diate future. 


condition of 


i 
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COAL MINING MAY BE AS 
HAZARDOUS AS WAR 


An army of three-quarters of a million men, 
with no divisional or corps numbers, with no 
insignia except that of the man who labors 
and working far from the fanfare of trum- 
pets, is the subterranean army of men who 
toil in the darkness of the underground to 
produce the coal that supplies the vital neces- 
sities of the other army now fighting the Huns. 

That the coal miners constitute an army as 
truly as the men who march to the front is 
being attested daily by the enthusiastic reports 
that reach the Bureau of Mines of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior of records smashed in the 
production of coal. From all parts of the coun- 
try, from isolated villages in places where one 
would imagine the war spirit was slow in 
penetrating, come these reports that miners 
have gladly given up their holidays in order 
that there should not be any slowing up of the 
great war machine that is destined to finally 
crush the Hun. These reports from operators 
not only give the facts of greater production, 
but generally add a virile comment upon what 
their organizations intend to do in the near 
future to help win the war. The patriotic 
spirit that pervades the operators is the same 
in the superintendents, the foremen and the 
men themselves. The lone miner in his work- 
ing place, tearing the coal from its resting 
place, knows that more coal means more guns, 
more ships,» more munitions, and that these 
mean victory and the saving of the lives of 
their brothers who are fighting across the 
seas. 

Just recently the Bureau of Mines sent one 
of its representatives into the mines of Michi- 
gan, Tennessee and QOhio to investigate the 
pyrite which may be needed in the manufac- 
ture of sulphuric acid, the pyrite being the 
sulphur found in the coal. It is not known as 
yet whether it will be necessary to use these 
sulphur balls, the bureau making the investi- 
gation as a measure of preparedness. The in- 
vestigator, however, found that the operators 
and the miners were ready to mine the pyrite 
just as soon as it was demanded. 

The message brought back to the bureau by 
the investigator was that the outstanding fea- 
ture of his trip was the absolute patriotism of 
the men and the general anxiety to help the 
Government in any way possible. The investi- 
found that the old socialistic chalk slo- 
gans on the walls of many mines has given wa) 
to “Buy Liberty Bonds” and many other refer- 
ences to winning the war. One of the most 
familiar of the signs in a number of mines 
to “Buy Liberty Bonds” and many other refer- 
every electric motor seen in the mines carries 
a miniature American flag, bringing continu- 
ally to the miners that the war is on and giv- 
ing him the inspiration to greater effort. 

And the miner is risking his life as well as 
the soldier boys at the front. In the year 1917, 
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the last for which statistics are available, 2,696 
miners gave up their lives while digging coal 
to win the war. Unfortunately, the Govern- 
ment does not tabulate the casualties of the 
mines as it does of the soldiers. If the num- 
ber of injuries could be shown, they would 
indicate that mining, perhaps, is as hazardous 
as war. Yet the miner goes about his work 
with the same enthusiasm and the same fear- 
lessness as the boys “over there,” and is surely 
doing his part toward winning the war. 


PERSONALS 


F. P. Wright and Mrs. Wright, of Bevier, 


Ky., are spending a few weeks at the 
capital. 
Walter Fitch, President, Chief Consoli- 


dated Mining Company, Eureka, Utah, was in 
Washington for several days last month. He 
made the offices of The American 
Congress his headquarters. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. G. Mackenzie have 
returned to Salt Lake after spending sev- 
eral weeks in Washington and New York. 

J. F. Callbreath, secretary of The Amer- 
ican Mining Congress, left Washington 
early in August for an extended western 
trip. He attended the conference of gold 
operators at Reno, August 12-15. 

John T. Burns, western secretary of The 
American Mining Congress, is temporarily 
at the Washington office. He expects to 
remain at the Capital until early October, 
and will be very glad to have the western 
members of the organization call upon him 
for any service he may render. 

Victor Rakowsky, of Joplin, Mo., was in 
Washington early in August. 

Alexander Blair, Jr., is at the officers’ 
training camp, Camp Humphries, Va. Mr. 
Blair has been associated with his father 
at the Pittsburgh Coal Company, Baskett, 
Ky. 

Daniel Howard was in Washington for 
several days during August. “Uncle Dan” 
is working very hard to secure some relief 
in the transportation West 
Virginia. 


Mining 


situation for 


Dr. Arthur K. Adams recently returned 
from Chile. where he has been connected 
with the Andes Copper Company. Aiter 


spending a short time at Spencer, Mass., he 
entered the officers’ 
Hlumphries, Va. 


training school Camp 
James S. Douglas, who for the past year 

has been in France with the American Red 

Cross, is in Arizona for a short time. 


C. F. Dyke, Joplin, Mo., attended the 


meeting of the zinc producers in Washing- 
latter part of August. 


Oi thre 


Trough of 
their Own 
Weight 


THE 8.F.GOODRICH | 
RUBBER COMPANY | 


Makers of the Celebrated Goodrich Automo- | 
bile Tires— ‘“Best in the Long Run’’ 


The City of Goodrich—AKRON, OHIO 


G0 
LONGEin— 
| 
2 
| 
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BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 


ACID, SULPHURIC 


Irvington Smelting & Refining 


orks, Irvington, N. J. 
Western Chemical Co., Denver, 
Colo. 
AGITATORS 
Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. : 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New Yor' 
City. 


AMALGAMATORS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, 


ASSAYERS 


Indiana Laboratories 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., inc., 99 John Street, 
New York 

Pitkin, Inc.. 47 
Street, New York City. 

Pennsylvania Smelting Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


AUTOMATIC CAR CAGERS 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 


Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, 
Truck and Electric 
Switches 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


Wis. 


Co., Ham- 


Fulton 


BALANCES 

Ainsworth & Sons, Wm., Denver, 
Colo. 

BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 
tor, Transmission 

Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, ill. 

H. Channon Co., Chicago, Il. 

Goodrich Co., B. F., Akron, Ohio 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Avenue, Columbus, Obio 


BELTING SUPPLIES 
Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Il. 
BINS (Coke and Coal) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
BITS (Machine-Steel 
Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 
BIT SHARPENERS 


American Tempering Co., Spring - 
field, 
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INDEX 
BLASTING SUPPLIES 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. I., 
Wilmington, Del. 

“ane Powder Co., East Alton, 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 


BLOWERS 
Electric Ce., Schenectady, 


BOILERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. (feed pump) 

Cleveland Belting & Mach. Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Randle Machine Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 


BOLTS (Expansion) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

BRATTICE CLOTH 

H. Channon Co., Chicago, III. 

Goodin, Reid & Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

BREAKERS Construction 
and Machinery 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


‘a. 
Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
Pa. 


BRIQUETTING MACH. 


General Briquetting Co., 25 Broad 
Street, New York City 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


BUCKETS (Elevator) 


Cross Engineering Co., Carbondale 
Pa. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


BUCKETS (Clam Shell 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Obio 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


CABLES 


Guides) 


(Connectors and 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
210 


CABLEWAYS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 
CAGES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


Holmes & Bros., Robt., 
Danville, Ill. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Inc., 


CAGE (Safety Appliances) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


CAR DUMPS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CAR AND CAR WHEELS 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg.. Chicago. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CASTINGS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street. Columbus. Ohio 
The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
hio 


CHAINS 


Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Cross Engineering Co., Carbondale, 


Pa. 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
CHEMISTS 


Hunt, Robt., & Co., Insurance 
Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., A. R., Inc., 99 John 
Street, New York City 

E. J. Longyear Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn 


Pitkin, Inec., 47 Fulton 
Street, New York City 
Richards, W. J., Denver, Colo. 
Western Chemical Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


CLAMPS (Trolley) 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Electrical Rail way Equipment Co. 
Cincinnati.Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLUTCHES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


COAL COMPANIES 


Bertha Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Thorne, Neale & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


The Jackson Electric Drill 


For Drilling Hanger Holes 


Thoroughly Dependable and Profitable. 
Drill turns 200 revolutions per minute. 
Hammer strikes 3,600 blows per minute. 


The most dependable one man electric rock drill on the market— 
with minimum labor and transportation costs. An average of 15 
holes per hour is made by users of this drill. 

For further information and details address — 


Union Electric Company 


Electrical Headquarters PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Hockensmith Wheel 
and Mine Car Co. 


(Pittsburgh District) Penns Station, Pa. 


— 


Here’s 
Your 


COPY! 


Manufacturers of 


Chilled Annealed 
Mine Car Wheels 


Self-Oiling Roller Bearing 
Angle Bar Trucks A Mining Catalog Is Ready for You! 


. . ° All we need is your name on our mailing-list to 
The Truck for Severe Service send you a copy 
The many uses, forms and construction 
of Wood-stave Tanks is fully described. 
Beside this, other cyanide plant equip 
ment used in late processes of high 


Mine Cars 


Steel——Composite——-Wood 


San Francisco, 
Cal, 
Gentlemen: 
Send me a Copy 
your Mining Tank 
Catalog and oblige, 


grade metal extraction is fully 
covered. 


Mail this Coupon 


Awarded Gold Medal Panama-Pacific 
Exposition for Mine Cars, Wheels 
and Oiling System 


Name 


TANK & PIPE 


City 


336 Market Stree 
San Francisco, Cal- 


Mate 


Catalogue ‘‘M”’ upon request 8-1918 
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COAL CRUSHERS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 

ity. 

COAL CUTTERS 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

COAL HANDLING MA- 
CHINERY 

7 Engineering Co., Carbondale, 

Ww illis E. Holloway & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

COAL MINING MA- 
CHINERY 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

COAL WASHING MA- 
CHINERY 


oo Engineering Co., Carbondale, 

Suter Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

COCKS (Locomotive, Cyl- 
inder and Gauge) 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Nicholson, W. H., 
Barre, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


COILS (Choke) 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


& Co., Wilkes- 


COMPANY STORES (Cou- 
pons) 
Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 


Ind. 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N.Y 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Randle Machinery Co., 
cinnati, Ohio 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


CONCENTRATORS (Table) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

CONCRETE MIXERS 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., 1631 
Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

CONDENSERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 

Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City 

CONTROLLERS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N.Y 


The, Cin- 


Milwau- 


Electric Service Supplies Co.. 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

CONVEYORS, BELT 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 
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CONVEYORS, 
FLIGHT 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


— Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
a. 


CONVEYORS, COAL 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

CONVEYORS AND ELE- 
VATORS 

Willis E. Holloway & Co., 
land, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

CONVEYORS, PAN OR 
APRON 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

CONVEYORS, SCREW 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

COPPER LEECHING 

Koering Cyaniding Process 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

CORE DRILLING 


E. J. Longyear Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


CHAIN 


Fourth 


Cleve- 


Fourth 


Co., 


COUPONS 

Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
nd, 

COUPLINGS 

Nicholson, W. H., 
Barre, Pa. 

CRANES: 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


CRUSHERS, COAL 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


CRUSHING PLANTS, COKE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CRUSHERS 
Allis-C halmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis 


& Co., Wilkes- 


y Mfe. Co., 958 N. Fourth 

Columbus, Ohio 

Mi achinery Warehouse & Sales Co. 
Old ¢ ‘olony Bldg., Chicago. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 


Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 

CRANES 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CROSS-OVER DUMPS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus. Ohio 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CUTTER HEADS 


Frank Prox Co. Terre Haute, Ind. 


Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CYANIDING 


DERRICKS AND DERRICK 
FITTINGS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 


Willis E. Holloway & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


DIAMOND CORE DRILL 
CONTRACTING 
Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


DRAG LINES 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


DRILLS, CORE 


Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


DRILLS, ELECTRIC 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus. Ohio 
Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DRILLS (Hand Operated 
Coal) 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 


DRILLS, PROSPECTING 


Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


DRILLS, ROCK 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Pneumelectric Machine Co., 
cuse, 
Union Elec tric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 


DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulage) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mfg. Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


DUMPS, CROSS-OVER 


er Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DUMP CARS 


plisville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
, Connellsville, Pa. 


DU MPS (Rotary) 
Wood Equipment Co., 
DYNAMOS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 


Syra- 


Chicago, 


Established 1882 


WEIR FROG COMPANY 


TRACK WORK FOR MINES 
COMPLETE TURNOUTS 


FOR SIDE TRACKS, ROOMS, TRAM ROADS AND TIPPLES 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS, DURABLE WORK 


Reasonab'e Prices 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


>MEDART- 


O-B BULLDOG 


O-B Trolley Clamps 
Always Reliable 


Although they differ in details of 
design, all O-B Trolley Clamps 
possess one characteristic -in 
common—Reliability. 

Every one of them holds the 
trolley wire securely in spite of 
heavy strains. 

Several types, Catalog No. 16. 
Pages 150, 156. 


ufacture) up to 6 in. diameter, or 


e 6 in. diameter; also can Shafts 
THE OHIO BRASS COMPANY above 6 in. ; 


eavy Bearings, Base 


i Plates, etc. Medart Patent Pulley Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mansfield Ohio 


Manufacturers for 39 years of c 


HOISTING 
SHEAVES 


BICYCLE TYPE 


For withstanding shock and 
tremendous stress in heavy 
hoisting, the safety and 
durability of Medart Bi- 
cycle Type Sheaves can- 
not be surpassed. They 
are in use in the world’s 
largest mines. 

Just a Few of the Satis- 
isfied Users 
American Zine Co. of Tenn. 

St. Joseph Lead Co. 
\naconda Copper Mining 
Co. 


Arminus Chemical Co. 

Cambridge Collieries Co. 

Penn Mining Co. 

Federal Lead Co. 

Standard Oil Co. 

St. Louis Smelting & Re- 
lining Co. 

Consolidated Mining & 
Smelting Co., Ltd. 

Magma Copper Co. 

Taylor Mining Co. 

Why Not Follow Their 
Lead and Be Sure? 
We build Hoisting Sheaves 
for any duty; solid or split 
construction; cast iron or 
semi-steel; turned or rub- 
ber and wood-lined groove; 
all sizes up to 15 ft. diame- 
ter; and can furnish Turned 
Steel Shafts (our own man- 


mplete| Power Transmission 


Equipment. Engineering Sales Offices: Chicago, Philadelphia. 
Branch House and Office: Cincinnati. 


Connellsville, Pa. 


The Connellsville Manufacturing and 
Mine Supply Company 


If you need any cost reducing 
mine equipment, write us. 


The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builders 
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ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 
Senet Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 


ELECTRIC HOISTING MA- 
CHINERY 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place und Halsted Street, Chi- 
cago, Til. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


ELECTRIC MINE SUPPLIES 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 


& Cambria St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. ¥ 


Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


ELEVATORS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


ELEVATORS, BUCKET 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Stephens-Ad&amson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


ELIMINATORS 
WwW. H. 


Nicholson, 
Barre, Pa. 


ENGINES, GAS AND GASO- 
LINE 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 

Cleveland Belting & Mach. Co., 
The, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Ironton Engine Co., lronton, Ohio 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


& Co., Wilkes- 


Pa. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 

Corp., 115 Broadway, New York, 


ENGINES (HOISTING 
HAULING) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


ENGINES, OIL 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
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AND 


Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, 
cinnati, Ohio 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
a 115 Broadway, New York, 


Cin- 


ENGINES, STEAM 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 


Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
= Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Raraile Machinery Co., 
cinnaa, Uhiv 


ENGINEERS 


The, Cin- 


Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 

Hunt, Robt., & Co., Insurance 
Exchange, Chicago, Ul. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co.. 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Longyear, E. J., Co., 
apolis, Minn. 


EXPLOSIVES 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington. Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Jel. 

Equitable Powder Co., East Alton, 


Ham- 


Minne- 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 


FANS, VENTILATING 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 

Jeffrey Mfz. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 


FEEDERS, ORE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, 


FILTERS 


Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 


Salt Lake, Utah. 
FITTINGS (Ground) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FROGS AND SWITCHES 
Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


FURNACES, MECHANICAL 
ROASTING 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


GEARS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 

& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


GENERATORS AND GEN- 
ERATING SETS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. 
Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio 


GONGS (Pneumatic Signal) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GREASES 
Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, 
Ohio 


GUIDES 
Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


HANGERS 


Trolley) 


(Insulated 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


HAULING ROPES 
Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


HAULAGE SUPPLIES (Elec- 
tric) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
INCANDESCENT 

Electric Service Supplies Co.. 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Electric Co. Se henectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
HITCHINGS 


Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Allis-C halmers Mfg. Co. Milwau- 
kee, Wis 

General E lee tric Co., Schenectady, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Pneumelectric Machine Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Vulcan Iron Works, 
Pa. 


HOISTS, PORTABLE 


Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


Wilkes-Barre. 


HOISTS, STEAM 


Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


Danville, Ill. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 

1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


& Bros., 


Inc., 


Pa. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre 
Pa. 


HOISTING ROPES 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 


Co., Connesville, Pa. 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Macomber & Whyte Rope is 
Kenosha, Wis. 
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Perforated Mine 
Screens 


We bring you 15 years experience 
in the manufacture of Screens for all 
mining purposes, in Steel, Copper, 
Acid-Resisting Manganese Bronze, 
Zinc, etc. Also Perforated Elevator 
Buckets, Simplex Rivetless Chain and 
Improved Coal Preparing Machinery. 

Our Screens are reputed fer Dur- 
ability and Accuracy to Mesh. Write 
today for Descriptive Catalog. 


CROSS ENGINEERING 
COMPANY: 
SHOPS AND FOUNDRY 
Carbondale Pennsylvania 


EVERLASTING 
LINE 


Cutter Heads, 
Chains, 
Guides, etc. 
For all makes of 


Breast and Shortwall Machines 


Send for Booklet 


FRANK PROX CO. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


AUTOMATIC MINE DOOR 


Practical Reasons for 


AMERICAN MINE 
DOORS 


Every mining man knows that hand 
operated doors are dangerous and in- 
efficient. 

Write down all their drawbacks in 
succession—every one you can think of. 
The American Mine Door isn’t any one 
of them, but it IS safe and certain at all 
times. 

Doesn't that make it interesting to you? 
Upon request, we shall be glad to tell 
you more about it. 


THE AMERICAN MINE DOOR CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


Keystone Overhead Material 


Showing typical assemblies of the 
broad line of — stone Overhead 
Material. Properly made from 
high grade ae Write for 
complete data. 


Execrric Service Suppurrs Ca 


Railway Material and Electrical Supplies 
- 17 and Cambria Streets 
EW YORK - - - - - - 50 Church Street 
CHICAGO - Building 
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HOISTS (Room & Gathering) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


HOSE, AIR 


Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohio 


HOSE (Rubber) 


Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohio 

INSTRUMENTS, SURVEY- 
ING 


Ainsworth & Sons, Wm., Denver, 
Cole. 


INSULATING 
ELECTRIC 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati. Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSULATING TAPE AND 
CLOTH 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSULATORS, FEEDER 
WIRE 
Electric Railway Equipment Co., 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


INSULATORS, SECTION 
Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Obio 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria $ts.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
INSULATORS 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
INSULATORS (Third Rail) 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSULATORS (Trolley) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Obio 


INSULATED WIRE and 
CABLE 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

JACKS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

jics 

G. H. Elmore, 312 Parkway Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

958 N. Fourth 


jeffrey Mfg. Co., 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


KITS (Roadmen’s) 

Leetonia Tool Co., 

LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCENT 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 


Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


MATERIAL, 


(Porcelain) 


Leetonia, Ohio 
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LAMPS, ELECTRIC 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Leetonia Tool Co., (Carbide), 
tonia, Ohio 


LAMPS, SAFETY 
Leetonia Tool Co., 


Lee- 


Leetonia, Ohio 


LEATHER BELTING 
Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Il. 


LEATHER (Valves, Packings, 
Specialties ) 


Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Il. 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


LOADING BOOMS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


LOADING MACHINES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg... Chicago 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE 


Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 
as a Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
‘a. 


LOCOMOTIVES, 
RAIL 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, TH. 
Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 

Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


LOCOMOTIVES, STEA M 


Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


LOCOMOTIVES, STORAGE 
BATTERY 


General Electric Co. 
N. ¥. 


RACK 


Schenectady, 


Ironton Engine Co., lronton, Ohio 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 


Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, ILL 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


Street, Columbus, Ohio 


LUBRICATORS 

Lunkenhe The, Cincin- 
mati, Ohio 

Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, 
Ohio 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Randle Machine Co., 
nati, Ohio. 


The, Cincin- 


MATS AND MATTING 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MILLS, STAMP 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee. Wis. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
— , 115 Broadway, New York 
ity. 


MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 

MINING DRILL STEEL (Hol- 
low and Solid) 


International High Speed Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street, New York City 


MINING MACHINES 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


MINING MACHINES, 
CHAIN AND PUNCHER 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 


Place and Halsted Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


« Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


Street, Columbus, Ohio 


MINING MACHINES (Elec- 


tric) 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Hl. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


MINING MACHINERY 


H. Channon Co., Chicago, Hl. 

Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Koering Cyaniding Process 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

wy Warehouse & Sales 

Co., Chicago, Il. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 

Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y. 


Co., 


MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh. Pa. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 
Hockensmith Wheel & 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 


Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MINE SIGNALS 


Mine Car 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MINE SUPPLIES 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 


& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 


MINE TIMBER 


Egyptian Timber Co., St. Louis, 


vO. 
Monongahela Wood Preserving Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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There’s an ALDRICH PUMP 


Triplex or Quintuplex 
For Almost Every 
Pumping Requirement 


Send Your Specifications 
to 


The Aldrich PumpCo. 
Allentown, Pa., U.S.A. 


CHARLES A. CLARK B. K. LEACH C B k 
President Vice-President u p O n oO Oo ~ 
JOHN FUHRER 


Secretary-Treasuper 


for 


Mine Commissaries 


EGYPTIAN 
TIMBER Co. 


414 Rialto Building 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The best method of handling sales. 
They save time and money—Stop 
leaks—Prevent errors—In use for 
Everything in the Way of a quarter century. 

TIMBER FOR MINES For Prices, Samples and 


Catalog ues, Write 


Allison Coupon Company 


Indianapolis Indiana, U.S. A. 


A Large Steel Grease Gun Free 
with every order for two barrels of 


OHIO MINE CAR GRF ASE 


And this grease is far better and more economical than any lubricant you 
have ever used in your cars. Try it—We'll send you a working sample free. 


The Ohio Grease Co., Box 1015, Loudonville, Ohio 
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MINING EQUIPMENT 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 

Equipment Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 


MINING MACHINE ROPE 


Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


MOTORS 
Cons Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 
Geodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


OIL AND GREASE CUPS 


Lunkenheimer Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 
Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, Ohio 


ORE, BUYERS AND SEL- 
LERS OF 


Illinois Zinc Co., Peru, Til. 

Irvington Smelting and Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. 

Phelps, Dodge Corporation, New 
York City 


ORE CRUSHERS 


Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., N. Y. 


ORE FEEDERS 


Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


ORE SAMPLERS 


Indiana Laboratories’ Co., Ham- 
mond, In 

Koering Gyaniding Co., 
Salt Lake, Utah 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John Street, 
New York 

Lucius Pitkin, Ine., 
Street, New Yor 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y.,N. Y 


PERFORATED METALS 


Chicago Perforating Co., 
Iu. 


47 Fulton 


Chicago, 

Cross Engineering Co., Carbondale, 
Pa. 

Laubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 


PICKING TABLES 
Willis E. Co. EC 


Ohio 
Jeffrey Mfz. “Co. 


Street, Columbus, OGbio 
PIPE, CAST IRON 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., 
Station, Pa. 


PIPE (Wood 


Connellsville Mig. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa.; 

Randle Machinery Co.. The, ¢ 
cincinnati, Obio 

Pacific Tank & 
Francisco, Cal. 


POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus. Ohio 


PRECIPITATING DEVICES 


Koering Cyaniding Process Co. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Penn 


Pipe San 
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PROSPECTING DRILLS 


Longyear Company, E. J., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


PULVERIZERS, COAL AND 
COKE 
Jeffrey Mfg Co., 958 N. Fourth 


Street, Columbus, Ohio 


PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Cleveland Belting & Machine y 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cincinnati, Ohio 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
* rp., 115 Broadway, New York 

ity 


PUMPS, MILL 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
— Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 

rp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., N. Y. 


PUMPS, MINE 


Aldrich Pump Co.. Allentown, Pa. 

Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
— Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Worthington Pump & 
Corp., 115 x. ¥.,M. 


PUMPS (Electric) 


Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


PUMPS (Gathering or Dip) 
Cc ey Belting & Machinery 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


PUMPS. PNEUMATIC 
LIFT 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown. Pa. 

Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Worthingter Pump & Machinery 
Corp. 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


PUMPS, POWER 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa 
Cc a Belting & Machine ry 
, Cleveland, Ohio 
Connellaville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connelisvfile, Pa. 
General Electric Co., Se shenec "tady, 


AIR 


Randle Machinery Co., The, 
cinnati, Ohio 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., 
1631 Liberty Avenue, 


Cin- 


The, 
Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City 

PUMPS, STEAM 

Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown. Pa. 

Cc rveland Iting & Machinery 
, Cleveland, Ohio 
Machinery Co., The, 

cinnati, Ohio 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 

‘a. 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
ad 115 Broadway, New York, 


PUMPS, VACUUM 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City 


QUARRYING MACHINERY 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York, 


RAILS 
Buckeye a Mill Co., Steuben- 


ville, 
& Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


RAIL BONDS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
oo Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Y. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
RAILWAY SUPPLIES 


Electric Survice Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RESPIRATORS 


Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohio 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

ROCK CRUSHERS 

Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
"e 115 Broadway, New York, 


ROCK DRILLS (Steel) 


International High Speed Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street, New York 


ROPE, MANILA AND JUTE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, New York 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


ROPE, TRANSMISSION 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, New York 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Roebling Sons., John A., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


ROPE, WIRE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, New York 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


RUBBER GOODS (Hose, Air 
Drills, etc.) 


H. Channon Co., Chicago. Hl, 


EQUIPMENT 


USED AND REBUILT 


Ready for Delivery: Buckets, Cars, 
Compressors, Crushers, Drag-Lines, 
Cranes, Hoisting Engines, Steam 
Shovels, Rails, (all weights) and 
Locomotives. 


MACHINERY WAREHOUSE & saute co. 
Successors to GEO. C. MARSH 


707 Old Coleny Bldg., 


PENNSYLVANIA SMELTING C0. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WORKS: CARNEGIE, PA. 
P.C.C.&St.L.R.R. . 


PIG LEAD 


Convert your fine silt or slack 
into Briquettes by our 


DUTCH PROCESS 
It'sa simple and efficient method 
Write for Bulletins, Series A 


THE GENERAL BRIQUETTING CO. 
25 Broad Street New York 


PRESE RV E and 
Structures 
by our TIME-TESTED METHODS 
Write for Bulletin No. 12 
“Mine Timbers” 

Photos are Same wood, Same exposure 
MONONGAHELA WOOD 
PRESERVING CO. 

TREATED Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


UNTREATED 


JIGS 


FORALL PURPOSES TO 
WHICH THE JIGGING ART 
CAN BE APPLIED 


The largest capacity and heaviest 
jigging machines made in the world 
—and entirely automatic in the 
removal of concentrates. 


Will successfully handle ores up 


to 2144” round hole. 


ROUGHING JIGS 


ELMORE 


Engineer 
Philadelphia 


G. H. 


lines, use 


“Sure Grip” Clamp 


To insure uninterrupted , 
service from your trolley 


‘*Elreco”’ 


line material. 


Catalog on request 


a 


ination Mine Hanger 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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SAFETY APPLIANCES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connellsville, Pa. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SAMPLERS OF ORE 


Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 

Koering Cyaniding Process 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John Street, 
New York 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 
Street, New York City 


SANDERS 


Vacuum) 


Ham- 


Co., 


Fulton 
(Pneumatic 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCALES 


Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


SCREENS AND PERFOR- 
ATED SHEETING 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ee, is 


Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 


Cross Engineering Co., Carbondale, 
Pa. 

Holmes & Bros., Inc., Robt., Dan- 
ville, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Lubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 


SCREENS, REVOLVING 

Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Egyptian Tron Works, Murphys- 
boro, 

Stephens- Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 


Corp., 115 Broadway, New York, 
SEARCHLIGHTS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEPARATORS (Steam) 
Nicholson & Co., W. H., Wilkes- 
arre, Pa. 
SHAKER PLATES 
oe Engineering Co., Carbondale, 
Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa 
SHEAVES 


Medart Patent 
Louis, Mo. 


SHOVELS 
Wyoming Shovel Co., W yoming, Pa. 
SIGNS (Enameled Steel) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SIGNAL SETS 

Electric Service Supplies Co.. 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

SMELTERS 

Illinois Zine Co., 

Irvington 


Hoisting 


Pulley Co., St. 


Peru, I. 


Smelting & Refining 


Works, Irvington, N. J 
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SKIPS 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


SPELTER 

Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Ill. 

SPLICE, CABLE 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ghio 

Ghioe Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

SPLICE, INSULATOR 

American Mine Door Co., 
Ohio 


Canton, 


SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield. Ohio 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STEAM SHOVELS 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


STEEL (Mining) 


International High Speed Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street. New York 


STEEL (Rock Drill) 


International High Speed Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street, New York 


STEEL, REINFORCING 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


STORAGE BATTERIES 

Electric Storage Battery Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

— Storage Battery Co., Orange, 
N. J. 


STORES (company coupons) 
Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 


General Electric Co., 
N.Y 


Schenectady, 


SWITCHBOARDS, 
PHONE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

SWITCHES (Disconnecting 
and Electric) 


TELE- 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

SWITCHES, FROGS AND 
CROSSINGS 


Union Electric Co., 
Weir Frog Co., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cine innati, Ohio 


SWITCHES (Points, Latches 
and Throws, 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 


SWITCHES AND FROGS, 
TROLLEY 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
hio 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


TANKS (Cylindrical, Acid 
Storage Gasoline, Lubri- 
cating Oil, ete.) 

Pacific Tank & Pipe Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

TELEPHONE, MINE 

Electrical Material Co., 
Jackson Boulevard, 

TIMBER (Mine) 

Egyptian Timber Co., St. 
iO. 


Monongahela Wood Preserving Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


618 W. 
Chicago, Hl. 


Louis, 


TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 
Willis E. Holloway Co., 
Ohio 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Worthington Pump & Machiner y 
nT” 115 Broadway, New York, 


Cleveland, 


TRACKS, PORTABLE, RAIL, 
ETC. 
Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


West Virginia Rail Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 


TRANSFORMERS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ee, is. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


TRAPS 
Nicholson & Co., W. I 


Barre, Pa. 


I., Wilkes- 


TROLLEY (Hangers and 
Clamps) 
Electric Railway Equipment Co., 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


TROLLEY, 
OVERHEAD 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N.Y 


MATERIAL, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


TROLLEY WHEELS 
HARPS 


: Railway Equipment Co., 

nnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


TRUCKS 


Flectric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AND 


_ 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Headquarters for Strictly First- 
Class Hoisting Engines, Boilers, 
Engines, Heaters, Pumps, Elec- 
trical Machinery, lronworking 


Machinery. We Buy or Sell. 


THE CLEVELAND BELTING AND 
MACHINERY CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


ENGINEERING APPLIANCES 


ARE PRIME WAR ESSENTIALS 


ers must be ad- 


Stocks of distributors an 
justed to care for Pr 
Lunkenheimer patrons ar 
common cause by 
essential plants, craft, ve 


DENVER QUARTZ MILLS 


AND DENVER STEEL CRUSHERS 


have that kind of reliability that constantly 
and continuously keeps on being reliable. 


The Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co. 
216-17 Colorado Bldg., Denver, Co'o., U.S.A. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
RAIL CO. 
Manufacturers 
Light Steel Rails 
and Accessories 


12. 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 
40, 45 lbs. per yd. 


Mills and General 
Offices 
Huntington, 
W. Va. 


Hand-Operated Coal and Rock 
Drills. Miners’ Supplies 


Acomplete line of small tools 
for use in and around the 
mine. Write for our catalog; 
it will interest you. 


The Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio, U.S. A. 


RAILS 


500 tons new first quality 60 lb. rails 
200 tons new first quality 56 lb. rails 
150 tons new first quality 50 lb. rails 
1000 tons 75 Ib. relaying rails 
Also a complete line of new frogs, switches, 


bolts, spikes, etc. 


Granville Supply Co. 
915 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 


Laubenstein 
Manufacturing Company 


Manufacturers of 


PERFORATED 
METAL PLATES 


ASHLAND PENNA. 


Wilmot En¢gineering 
Company 


Hazleton, Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers of 


Improved Breaker Machinery 
for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing 
and Cleaning Anthracite Coal 
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LEDOUX & COMPANY, 


Inc. 


NEW YORK 


Sample and Assay Ores and 
Metals 


Having representatives at buyers’ works we 
receive, weigh, sample and assay consignments 
representing the sellers in all transactions. 


We are not dealers or refiners. 
Laboratory and Office: 99 John Street 


LUCIUS PITKIN, Inc. 
Chemists 


Weighers, Samplers and Assayers of 


ORES and METALS 


We represent sellers at the receiving works 
and take full charge of their consignments. 


ADDRESS: 
47 Fulton St., New York City, N. Y. 


Phelps Dodge Corporation 


99 JOHN STREET 


NEW YORK 
“C Q” “Pp. D. Co.” 
ELECTROLYTIC CASTING 


E. J. LONGYEAR COMPANY 
Exploring Engineers 
Diamond Drill Contractors and 
Manufacturers 
Examination 
Exploration 


and Development 
of 


Mineral Lands 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


ILLINOIS ZINC COMPANY 
PERU, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of 


Selected Brass SPELTER, Sulphuric Acid 
Rollers of ZINC in SHEETS 
PLATES and STRIPS 
Special sizes of zinc cut to order in squares 
and circles, battery plates, etchers’, engrav- 
ers' and lithographers’ plates. Paper and 

card makers’ sheets. 
W. Fisher, Eastern Sales Agent 
203 Broadway 


Tel. Cortland 1981 NEW YORK 


Irvington Smelting and 
Refining Works 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 


Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 


IRVINGTON NEW JERSEY 


N. Y. OFFICl!—Charles Engelhard 
Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church Street 


Robert W. Hunt Jno. J. Cone 
Jas. C. Halisted D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
Engineers 
Bureau of Inspection, Tests and Consultation 
2200 Insurance Exchange. 
Chicago 
Mining Engineers and Chemists 


Inspection Construction Materials and 
Machinery at Point of Manufacture. 


AINSWORTH 


PRECISION BALANCES and ENGINEER- 
ING INSTRUMENTS Are Standard for 
Accuracy, Workmanship and Finish. 

Send for Catalog of Balances. Also Catalog 
of Surveying Instruments and Bulletin of the 
Brunton Patent Pocket Transit. 


WM. AINSWORTH & SONS 
Denver, Colorado, U.S. A. 
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TUBES 


Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 


WAGON LOADERS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


WEIGHERS 


Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 
Roebling’s Sons, The John A. Co., 
Phila., Pa. 


WORMS (Worm Wheel and 
Racks) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 

Koering Cyaniding Process 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Ledoux & Co.,Inc., New York 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 Fulton 
Street, New York 


WEIGHTS 


Ainsworth, Wm. &. Son, Denver, 
Colo. 


WIRE & CABLE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, New York 


Ham- 


TURBINES, STEAM 


Co., 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


ZINC BOXES 


Koering Cyaniding Process Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


VALVES 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lunkenheimer Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


ZINC 


Strips 


Rolled Sheets and 


Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Ill. 


AN EASY WAY TO HELP 


You can render substantial assistance to the Mining Congress and help your- 
self at the same time by giving your patronage so far as you can on equal terms, 
to those who are assisting in building up the Mining Congress Family. 

We will greatly appreciate your cooperation if, in placing your order for 
mining machinery and supplies, you will give special consideration to the adver- 
tisers in this publication. 


By so doing you will help in the upbuilding of the Mining Congress Family. 


ADVERTISEMENTS IN THE 


Mining Congress Journal 
IDENTIFY YOU 


Bertha Coal 

— 


Americanism 


The Mining men of America are as patriotic as any 
other group of men in the World. They are for- 
getting their personal differences of opinion, and 
are cooperating under one head—THE AMER- 
ICAN MINING CONGRESS, giving to their gov- 
ernment their best effort in the ‘““Win-The-War” 
program. 


Upon Mining rests the success of the war. With- 
out it industries must close, ships cease to sail, 
munitions, armament—even the food we eat— 
depends upon mining. Without mining we can- 
not finance so gigantic a thing as this World War. 


The American Mining Congress 


is giving its best effort to create that efficiency in 
mining operation which will insure the greatest 
production of the “Most Essential Industry.”’ 


We shall be glad to tell you about what we are 
doing. And we shall be glad to give mining men 
our help in every possible manner. 
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The Indiana Laboratories Co. 
Incorporated 
Chemists, Assayers, Engineers, Shippers’ 
Representatives 


Hammond, Ind. Philipsburg, Mont. 


LEASE write us for blue print and specifica- 
tions for Double Forges to heat mining ma- 
chine bits. Y« iterest in practical methods of 
heating and ma 


z bits is earnestly solicited. 


AMERICAN TEMPERING CO. 
Springfield, Illinois, U.S. A. 


SULPHURIC ACID CHEMICALS 
CHEMICALLY PURE ACIDS AND AMMONIA 
For Assaying and Fine Chemical Analysis 
Manufactured by 
THE WESTERN CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
Ask your dealer DENVER, COLO. 


RICHARDS, J. W. 
ASSAYER AND CHEMIST 
1118 Nineteenth St., Denver 

Ore Shippers’ Agent. Write for terms. 


Representatives at all Colorado smelters. 


Cable Address Usual Codes 


**Macepayne” Pittsburgh, Pa. 
HENRY MACE PAYNE 
Consulting Mining Engineer 


1203 Chamber of Commerce Building 
PITTSBURGH 


RUHL & STEWART 
Mining Engineers 


JOPLIN MISSOURI 


Orvis C. Hoffman Leon Il. Hoffman 


DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 


CONTRACTORS 
HOFFMAN BROS., f unxsutawney, Pa. 


Our Specialty—Testing Bituminous Coal Lands 
Up-to-date Equipments Expert Drill Kunners 
Inquiries Solicited 


SEELEY W. MUDD, Mining Engineer 
1208 Hollingsworth Building Los Angeles, Cal. 
Code: Bedford McNeill 


Herbert Goodall Archie 
GOODALL BROS., and ur gists 
Smelter Shipments Checked Controls a Specialty 
38 South Main Street, HELENA, MONTANA 


Goodall 


W. H. NICHOLSON & CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Wyoming Automatic Eliminators, 
Steam Traps and Steam Separators, 
particularly adapted for mine service. 


Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 


THE BUCKEYE ROLLING MILLCO. 
Main Offices Works 
Steubenville, Ohio Newark, Ohio 
Light Steel Rails All Sections 
12 lb. to 40 Ib., in 

Quick shipme 


usive, with accessories 


specialty 


WILLIS E. HOLLOWAY CO. 


Engineers and Contractors 
ROCKEFELLER BUILDING, CLEVELAND, O. 
Tripple Equipment, Picking Tables, De- 
signers of Plants, Conveyors and Ele- 
vators, Coal Handling Mashinery. 


T. Marioneaux B. N. C. Stott C. M. Beck 


Marioneaux, Stott & Beck 


Attorneys and Counselors 


Salt Lake City 


L. D. Belt Phone, Cable *‘Rolyat,” 


1201 Gran W. U. Code 
SAM’L A, TAYLOR, C. E. 
M. Am. Soc. C. E M.E. 


Consulting, Civil and Engineer 
506-509 Second National Bank Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


TOUT & McCARTHY, Butte, Mont. 
Assayers and Chemists 


Assays, Analysis and Tests, Independent Control 
or 


Chicago Perforating Co. 
2443 West 24th Place 
Tel. Canal 1459 CHICAGO, ILL. 


ce OF ALL KINDS 
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AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


OFFICERS 

OFFICERS 
WALTER Douc as, President 
Harry L. Day, Vice-President 
M.S. KeEMMERER, Second Vice-President 
GerorcE H. Crossy, Third Vice-President 
J. F. CALLBREATH, Secretary 
Joun T. Burns, Western Secretary 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


CaRL SCHOLZ CHARLES M. MODERWELL 


WALTER DOUGLAS 


AND COMMITTEES, 


1918 
DIRECTORS 


M.S. Kemmerer, New York 

IRVING T. Snyper, Denver, Colorado 
W. J. Ricuarps, Pottsville, Pa 

James E. TALMADGE, Salt Lake City, Utah 

CHARLES M. MODERWELL, Chicago, III. 
GeorGE H. Crossy, Duluth, Minn. 
SAMUEL A. TAyYLor, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

L. A. FRIEDMAN, Lovelock, Nevada 
CARL Scuo1z, Chicago, 

Harry L. Day, Wallace, Idaho 

Cuar_es S. Keitn, Kansas City, Mo. 

WALTER Dovc tas, New York 

JOHN BARNESON, San Francisco, Cal. 


COMMITTEES, 1918 


STATE VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Alabama.......Charles F. DeBardeleben . Birmingham 

rkar C. C. Woodson.......2.: Huntington 
California......Albert Burch.. .....9an Francisco 
Colorado...... Bulkeley .. Telluride 
James F. McCarthy . Wallace 
Indiana........Morton L. Gould........ Indianapolis 
T. A. Dumont........... Dumont 
Joseph Fletcher. ........Frontenac 
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M. Hayes..........Sz Salt Lake City 
Virginia.......Lee Long..............- Dante 
Wisconsin......F.O. Granberg..........Oshkosh 
West Virginia. Tenkins Fairmont 


Washington... ‘Sate Bumgartner. . Spokane 


REVISION OF MINERAL LAND LAWS 


E. B. Kirsy, St. Louis, Mo., Chairman 
George E. Collins................. Denver, Colo 
Thomas T. Read New York City 


ALASKAN AFFAIRS 


Henry R. Harriman Cordova, Alaska 
William Maloney............. . Nome, Alaska 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 


T. L. Lewis, Charleston, W. Va., Chairman 


CONFERENCE WITH FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


CHARLES M. MCDERWELL, Chicago, IIl., Chairman 


F. S. Landstreet. . New York City 


George M. Jones. -Huntington, W. Va. 


STANDARDIZATION OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
In Coal Mines 
Geo. R. Woop, Charleston, W. Va., Chairman 


In Metal Mines 
H. S. Sanps, Denver, Colo., Chairman 


Sanford B. ‘Bet jen. ..Columbus, Ohio 


MINERAL STATISTICS 


Otto Joplin, Mo., Chairman 
C. Dick.... Salt Lake City, Utah 


FORESTRY RELATIONS 


CARNEY HARTLEY, Denver, Colo., Chairman 
F. J. Alexander 
C. H. Gibb 


Denver, Colo. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
MINE TAXATION 
In Metal Mines 

Archibald Douglas, Chairman....... New York City 
Albert San Francisco, Cal. 
Emmet I Carson City, Nev. 

. Miami, Okla. 


Utah 
MINING INVESTMENTS 

G. MACKENZIE, Salt Lake City, Utah, Chairman 

George Dette Salt Lake City, Utah 


rere MINE REPORTS AND ACCOUNTING 
SAMUEL A. TayYLor, Pittsburgh, Pa., Chairman 
J. C. McKir Wheeling, W. Va. 


COMMITTEES ON STATE LEGISLATION 


Cleveland, Ohio 
ALABAMA 

Harry H. Coffin, Chairman......... Birmingham, Ala. 

Birmingham, Ala. 
ALASKA 

William Maloney................. Valdez, Alaska 

Charles A. Sulzer, Alaska 
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Fairbanks, Alaska 


ARIZONA 

L. S. Cates, Chairman.............Ray, Ariz. 

Norman Carmichael............... Clifton, Ariz. 

CALIFORNIA 

Lionel T. Barneson................ Los Angeles, _esn 


COLORADO 
R. S. Filison 
S. D. Nicholson........ 
M. B. Tomblin 


Denver, Colo. 
. Leadville, Colo. 
Denver, Colo. 


IDAHO 
James F. McCarthy, Chairman...... Wallace, Idaho 
Jerome J. Day.... Moscow, Idaho 
Ravenei Macbeth................. Mackey, Idaho 
KANSAS 
Jos. Fletcher, Chairman............ Frontenac, Kans. 
KENTUCKY 


H. L. Tucker, Chairman. .Central City, Ky. 


MICHIGAN 

Chas. E. Lawrence, Chairman....... Palatka, Mich. 

Iron River, Mich. 

Rudolph Iron River, Mich. 
MINNESOTA 

chats W. Potts, Chairman........Deerwood, Minn. 

Clement K. Quit iierternscceeucans Duluth, Minn. 


MISSOURI 
W. L. Schmick, Chairman. 
Thos. M. Jenkins...... 


.St. Louis, Mo. 
. St. Louis, Mo. 


w. D. M- Joplin, Mo. 
MONTANA 
John Gillie, Chairman............. Butte, Mont. 
NEVADA 
Henry M. Rives, Chairman. -Reno, Nev. 
A. A. Codd. Reno, Nev. 


NEW MEXICO 
T. H. O'Brien, Chairman........... Dawson, N. Mex. 


NEW YORK 
J. R. Finlay, Chairman........ 
Edwin O. Holte 
Chas. H. Smit 


New York City 
New York City 
New York City 


OKLAHOMA 


Dorset Carter, Chairman........... Oklahoma City, Okla. 
McAlester, Okla. 
. Tulsa, Okla. 


OHIO 
i Woodford, Chairman ....... Cleveland, Ohio 
FP. Kirk. . . .Cleveland, Ohio 
.Cincinnati, Ohio 


OREGON 
H. N. Lawrie, Chairman 
A. M. Swartley......... 
H. M. Parks.... 


Portland, Ore. 
. Corvallis, Ore 
Corvallis, Ore. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
C. F. Huber, Chairman.... . .Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


W. J. Faux. Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. C. McDowell . Pittsburgh, Pa 


TENNESSEE 
D. C. Campbell, Chairman......... Knoxville, Tenn. 
esse W. Overton.................Nashville, Tenn. 


UTAH 
L. B, Salt Lake City, Utah 
VIRGINIA 


Dante, Va. 
. .Roanoke, Va. 
. Tazewell, Va. 


Lee Long, Chairman. 
M. Caldwell. 


WASHINGTON 
E. C. Smith, Chairman.... ... Seattle, Wash. 
Matt Baumgartner...... .. Spokane, Wash. 
J. W. McBride....... .. Spokane, Wash. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
G. H. Caperton, Chairman . Charleston, W. Va. 
T. Wheeling, W. Va. 
John M. Wolfe......... Fairmont, W. Va. 
Huntington, W. Va 
Daniel Howard.... ..Clarksburg, W. Va. 


WISCONSIN 
H. O. Granberg, Chairman 


Oshkosh, Wis. 
John M. Whitehead i 


Janesville, Wis. 


H. C. George Plattville, Wis. 
WYOMING 

P. J. Quealy, Chairman............ Kemmerer, Wyo. 

W. D. Brennan ... Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Frank G. Curtis..... 


Casper, Wyo. 
L. A. Reed.. 


..Casper, Wyo. 


COMMITTEES ON FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


ALABAMA 


W. E. Chairman...... Ala. 

J. B. McClz . Birmingham, Ala. 

ARIZON 

L. S. Cates, Chairman............. Bisbee, Ariz. 

Norman Carmichael............... Clifton, Ariz. 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 


GEORGIA 


S. W. McCallie, Chairman..........Atlanta, Ga. 
N. P. Pratt..... Atlanta, Ga. 
ILLINOIS 
Cari Scholz, Chairman............. Chicago, III. 


INDIANA 
Phillip Penna, Chairman... Terre Haute, Ind. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
IDAHO 


Bellevue, Idaho 
Mackay, Idaho 
. Wallace, Idaho 


Irvin E. Rockwell, Chairman 
Ravenel Macbeth ‘ 
Eugene R. Day......... 


KENTUCKY 
Chairman. . Greenville, Ky. 
Central City, Ky. 
Ashland, Ky. 


> 
Cli ford Roehrig.. 

MICHIGAN 


O. Davidson, Chairman. .... .Iron Mountain, Mich 


MINNESOTA 

Francis J. Webb, . Duluth, Minn. 
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The American Mining Congress 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS is a voluntary association 
supported by the fees and dues of its members. It is striving to bring about: 

First—Safety and efficiency in mining operations. 

Second—Intcelligent conservation with a view to the highest utilization and 
the prevention of waste of mineral resources. 

Third—The protection of mining investors against fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion; the stimulation of investment in real mining and to demonstrate that 
mining is a business and not a gamble. 

Fourth—Uniformity in state laws governing mining operations carried on 
under like conditions. 

Fifth—Such federal cooperation through research and investigation as will 
solve those problems of production, treatment and transportation which are 
essential to the highest development of the Mining Industry. 

Sixth—A solution of the economic problems underlying the coal industry 

Seventh—A more complete cooperation between miner and operator through 
the settlement of disputes by the economical rule of reason, rather than by 
the wasteful method of strikes and lockouts, and to foster in every possible 
way those conditions which make for just, considerate and helpful employers 
and well paid, efficient and loya] workmen. 


If you are interested in this work, the appended application 
blank will show the way to help. Come in and bring the neigh- 
bor who would join this movement. Mail application to 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


I desire to be enrolled as a member of the 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


and herewith enclose $..................-- membership fee and dues for the year 
1917 ($2.00 of which is designated as subscription to the Mintnc Concress JOURNAL). 


Associate membership (Admission fee $1.00 Annual dues $2.00) Total $3.00 
Active “ ( « “1500 “ “ 10.00) “ 25.00 
Life - - - - - 100.00 
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COMMITTEES ON FEDERAL LEGISLATION (Continued) 


MISSOURI PENNSY 


VA? 
Victor Rakowsky, Chairman........Joplin, Mo. Ga 
D. D. Hoag ......Joplin, Mo. 
Otto Ruhl .Jopiin, Mo. 
NEW MEXICO Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
WU Locorro, N. Mex. 
. Albuquerque, N. Mex. ik 
....Gallup, N. Mex J. H. Jones, Chairman ( a, Tenn. 
Mex. John W. Fry...... Columbia, Ten 
.. Dawson, N. Mex. C. E. Buek.. Chatt a, Tenn. 
NEW YORK 
J. Parke Channing, Chairman...... New York City George Dern, Chairman. mea Fp ake Cay. Utah 
J. R. Finlay - ; ....New York Cit Imer Pett +? Sal t Utah 
F. McM. Stantor .... New York City Walter Fitch...... 
A. C. Morrison NOW york City. G. W. Lambourne Jtah 
Wm. Y. Westervelt weeeeee NeW York City A. G. Macke ake Cit y, Otek 
OHIO WEST 
B. Lee Hutchinson, Chairman...... Cincinnati, Ohio I. C. White, Chairman. 
H 
R. Wood and, 1 Joh 
F. M. Kirk.... Ohio WIS 
OKLAHOMA John M. Whitehead, C/ im......Janesv Wis 
H. W. Adams, Chairman .«...+-McAlester, Okla. Geo. 5. Wh hyte a Wis. 
J. G. Puter! McAlester, Okla. H. C. Geo ville, Wis. 
J. F. Robinson.... Miami, Okla. WY [ 
OREGON 
H. M. Par ks, Chairman Corvallis, Ore. 
. Frank We rs Portland, Ore. 


THE ONE INDISPENSABLE INDUSTRY: 
The. Mining Industry 


THE ONE INDISPENSABLE ORGANIZATION: 
The American Mining Congress 


THE ONE INDISPUTABLE PROBLEM: 
The Winning of the War 


THE SOLUTION: 


Cooperation of every mining man in the United States to bring 
about conditions that will result in the highest development of the 
mining industry in that it may produce the things that are abso- 
lutely imperative to ‘‘Make the World Safe for Democracy.”’ 


How the Mining Congress 
Journal Does Its Bit 


| 


THE MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL is trying to 
aid in this critical juncture by making available 
information which will be helpful to the mining 
industries. By keeping them acquainted with 
the important steps being taken in Washington, 
3 the industries are able to cooperate more intel- 

ligently in meeting the terrific demands of the 
struggle in which we are engaged. 

More than the customary space in THE 
MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL is given to edi- 
torials. This is done because the mining in- 
dustries are especially in need of first hand 
information from one familiar with their prob- 

» lems who is in close touch with events in Wash- 
ington. These editorials preach loyalty, co- 
operation, maximum production and liberality. 
They offer suggestions in the handling of labor 
and other matters which are of great importance 
to our industries. 

THE MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL is con- 
tributing an increasing amount of revenue to 
the American Mining Congress. In_ assisting 
in the support of that organization, it is doing a 
patriotic service because the American Mining 
Congress, with the prestige of its many years 
and of its unblemished reputation, constantly 
is sought out for advice by lawmakers and law 
administrators. In that and in many other 
ways, the mining industries are aided. These 
services increase mining efficiency and on the 
output of our mines, the war’s results depend. 
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If 1t happens in Washington— 


If at 1s of interest to the Mining Industry— 


IT IS IN THE 


MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL 


The Mining Congress Journal Covers: 


Congress 

The Bureau of Mines 
The Patent Office 

The Land Office 

The Geological Survey 
The Supreme Court 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 

The Department of Labor and other 
Bureaus and Courts 

They all develop news of important 
interest to mine operators 


Have you noticed that the MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL alone gives a 
detailed account of the many important meetings of mining 
men in Washington ? 
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THE LEHIGH COAL AND | 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


MINERS OF 


ANTHRACITE COAL 


“*The Best Since 1820” 


437 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


‘Thorne, Neale & Company 


Incorporated 


601-610 Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia, Penna. | 


Temple Colltertes — Agents for 


} 
Lookout, L. D., Lattimer-Lehigh 
} 


L. & W.: Lackawanna, BITU MINOUS 


& W. or Erie. 


Schuylkill Collieries— | B ituminous—Sonman Ma 
Buck Run, P. & R.; Shaft, ““B” Vein; Son- Vil 
New Castle, P. R. R. man Slope, ‘‘E”’ Vein. Ma: 


Sonman Smithing—114-inch Screened, Low Sulphur, Spongy Coke Eff 
SHIPMENTS—RAIL OR WATER 


CHAS. E. FERNBERG, General Sales Agent i 
New York Office: 17 Battery Place ( 
Baltimore Boston Chicago Buffalo Mauch Chunk 
Cable Address: ‘‘THORNEALE” 
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Ready? 


It’s your Play 


CASH will win the WAR 
FOURTH LIBERTY LOAN 


SAVE — BUY — SAVE 


Support the Men and Service 
with boundless backing 


VICTORY IS THE LIMIT 
Put the Loan over 
Right on the Minute 


“Serve Together” 
_ THE MORSE CHAIN IS SERVING— di 


| Om Submarines: By driving the oil pumps, and by 

“ On Warships: By operating gun rammers, the 

. turret turning mechanism, and the ammuni- 

| tion hoists. 

|. fim Arsenals and Forts: By operating big guns, 
and by driving lineshafts and 

machine tools. 


| At Panama: By operating the safety gate 
| +» heists at the locks. 

In Mines: By driving pumps, compres- 
} sors, blowers, fans and conveyors. 
|: In Steel Plants: By driving rolling mills, 
‘wire drawing benches, machine 


tools, etc. 
Piants Everywhere» 
oducing Munitions, Guns, 
i » Nitrates, 
Textiles, Foodstuffs, etc.) : 
machines 


Maintain 
Utilities at Win. 
Maximum Sans 
Efficiency 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION. Address nearest Office. FACTS WILL SURPRISE. 


MORSE CHAIN CO, ITHACA, NY 

*9 Silent Chains in the World g atehe 
Boston: 141 Milk St. Pittsburgh: Westinghouse Bldg. 
Chicago: Merchant L. & T. Bldg. © San Francisco: Monadnock ig. 
Cleveland: Engineers Bldg. Atlanta: Earl & Scott, Chandler Bldg. 
Detroit: 1003 Woodward Ave. Kansas City: Morse Engineering Co., R. A. Long Bldg. 
Greensboro: 805 Ashboro St. Minneapolis: Strong-Scott Manufacturing Co., 3rd St. S. 
New York: 50 Church St. St. Louis: Morse igeanken Co., Chemical Bldg. 


Canada: Montreal, Jones & Glassco, St. Nicholas Bldg. 
Toronto, Jones & Glassco, Traders Bank Bldg. 
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Which Method 
of Gathering 
Pays? 

THE MULE 


With its Kicking—Biting—Balking—Sweat and Stench— 
Susceptibility to sickness or injury—Limited endurance on 
long hauls and over heavy grades—Inability to go into low 


headings—Expense of Feeding, Shoeing, Harness, Depre- 
ciation, etc. 


or 
THE JEFFREY STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVE 


that does the work of several mules and at much less cost— 
goes anywhere that track is laid and in low headings where 


Mr. Mule cannot go—and whose use means a sanitary haul- 
age operation. 


Bulletin No. 233-E, ‘‘The Use of Storage Battery Locomotives 
in Mines,” is an interesting Book that you will appreciate. 
Send for copy. 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., COLUMBUS, OHIO 
BRANCHES: 
New York Boston Charleston, W. Va. Philadelphia Scranton Pittsburgh 
Chicago St. Louis Dallas Cleveland Birmingham Milwaukee Montreal 
Denver Office: First National Bank Building Seattle Office: L. C. Smith Building 


(Leaders in Mining Machinery Equipment) 
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